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POULTRY SPECIAL OF LAST WEEK! 


Next Week: Last-of-Month Issue With Special Features for Farm Women 








Why don’t you 
form this 
PARTNERSHIP? 


You’ll make more 


MONEY 


HIS is a special advertisement 
never used Chilean Nitrate of Sota on‘thei crops. 


You may be making good crops, but you and Chilean 
Nitrate can make better ones, 


You may be making mouey om your farm, but you 
and Chilean Nitrate can make more. 


Chilean Nitrate is the best partmer you can possibly 
choose. This nitrogen fertilizer is ‘the matural product— 
not artificial or synthetic. It is the good old “Seda” that 
800,000 farmers used last year, that thousands of suc- 
cessful farmers have used for almost half a century. 
It starts your crop off with health and vigor—gives it 
good color—makes more cotton, more corn, more fruit, 
more truck—and better quality, too. 

Chilean Nitrate helps the cotton farmer beat the 
weevil. Helps beat other pests on other crops. Helps 
beat bad weather, too. Go into partnership with Chilean 
Nitrate. Make a better crop—make a better profit. 

Valuable Fertiliser Book— Free 
Our 44-page book, “How to Use Chilean Nitrate of Soda” 
gives fertilizer information for all crops. It is free. Ask 
for Book No. 1 or tear out this part of this ad and mail 
it with your name and address written on the margin. 
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f Thomas Cook, at 


Farm o: 
left received no The cotton on the right—larger, healthier, 
better fertilized with 200 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate of 


developed—was 
Soda, 350 Ibs. acid phosphate, 75 Ibs. muriate of potash per acre. 
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DON’T see how I'm ever goin’ to get 
all the folks wrote that sent me Chris- 
mas presents and things. I reckon I'll 
just have to lite in and write as many in 
this paper as I can. 
First of all I must 
tell Brother Nau I 
got the box of ci- 
gars he sent me and 
the chewin’ gum he 
sent Marthy. Mar- 
thy ain’t had such a 
big time I reckon 
_ since she was a kid. 
She’s so proud of 
that gum she won't 
let me put my hands 
on it. I don’t reckon 
iidhe takes it out of her mouth except 
wien she eats and when she: sleeps it’s 
| studk on the head of the bed where she 
can fméd it handy when she wakes up. 
The ‘box of cigars was fine, Brother Nau. 
| Didn't a single cigar get mashed, not one 
out of ‘the five. 


While I'm at it I want to thank Broth- 
er F. C. (why didn’t you tell me your 
name, brother) from Wharton, Texas, 
for the fine mess of greens he sent me 
fer Christmas dinner. Marthy said it 
was this here spinnage you read about in 
| ‘the paper. Then there was some fine let- 
‘tuce. Why didn’t you put in some shal- 
lots to cut up and eat with the lettuce? 
Of course we got plenty of bacon grease 
to pour on it. By the way, Brother, 
what you doin’ with garden sass now? 
Marthy allways plants hers about March 
and she’s through gardenin’ long before 
this ‘time of year. 

Then there’s Brother Argyle Finley. 
He killed hogs and sent me a piece of 
fresh meat that wasn’t much more use to 
me ‘than it ever was to the hog. Brother 
Finley your piece of meat wasn't hardly 
big enough to season the greens. But if 
you had just sent the other end of the 
hog we could have made fine sousemeat. 
I hope you make a lot of corn this year 
and grow some fine hogs. Then next 
Christmas I'll be lookin’ for a fine ham. 
J can tell my friendship and yours is goin’ 
to grow. 

I got a letter here that’s wrote mighty 
pretty. Suppose we see what it says :— 











f BILL CASPER 
E 


Route 2, Montgomery Ala., 
December 22, 1928. 
Dear Bill:— 

I sent you a little box of pecans by the mail 
because you said “it” first. I pasted your 
picture on the package, so if the mail man 
didn’t know you by name he could find you by 
your picture, I told “Maggie” to tell me next 
Christmas, so I can say “it” first. You know 
you can’t depend much on any of these 
women. Give my regards to “Marthy,” and if 
she gets wrathy because I didn’t call her Mrs. 
Casper you may give her a few of the pecans; 
if that doesn’t pacify her you had better find 
something to do at the barn or some other 


place. 
With best wishes for Xmas and the Yew 
Year. Very truly yours, 


L. C. YOUNG (Another Jiggs). 


Brother Young! Oh, yes, I know you. 
You're that Master Farmer fellow that 
anilks so many cows, nigh on to 200 of 
them. How does your wife ever hold out 
to do all that milkin’? Of course milkin’ 
once a day ain't like twice but as a matter 
of fact I don’t see how she gets around 
once a week. Does she? Then I re- 
member I seen your picture on the front 
page of this paper the day you was pickin’ 
up them pecans. I didn’t know then you 
was aimir’ to send them to me. Anyhow 
I sure do thank you. But why didn’t you 
let me know a little sooner you was goin’ 
to send them? Maybe I could of sold 
mine down a little closer. 


Say Brother Young I thought them big 
fine pecans was‘what you call papershell. 
I went and broke one of the best teeth | 
got left before I seen you had to crack 
them with a rock or a hammer just like 
all the rest. Is there such a thing as a 
papershell pecan? Yours truly, 








PILL CASPER. 
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“Back at the 
factory they 
do this... to 


make sure of 


»9 

ME w~cee 
Revere Brinly Point gets a blow 

like this before it leaves the 
factory. It will probably never 
get another blow as hard. But if 
it does, it will live through it. 
This blow at the factory proves 
that it will. 


Suited To 
Farm Requirements 

Try a Brinly Plow. You'll use it 
for the rest of your life. It will 
suit actual working conditions on 
your farm, because it has been 
built to meet working conditions 
on thousands of farms. 


Made As Farmers Want It 


Its point won't break; three coats of 
good paint and varnish help to protect 
it from the weather; steel lugs, braces 
and clevis make its frame strong; it 
has an easily sharpened point, reversi- 
ble landside and many other improve- 
ments that farmers want. Send the 
coupon below. Learn more about this 
plow. 


BRIN LY 
PLOWS — 


“SONS OF THE SOIL” — 





BRINLY-HARDY COMP. ° 
NL ANY, Incorporated 


Kentucky. a 


Send me information regarding the following: fi 
OneHorse Plows.....One-Horse | Cultivators... 
Two-Horse Plows... Middiebreak 


Name 


Address 
Pp. } 
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A Message to Alabama Farmers 


“I Am Glad...to Cast My Lot With Those Who Believe in... Alabama as Center of New South” 


$114,186,000 for their cotton and cotton seed, $14,- 

496,000 for their other crops, and approximately 
$27,143,000 for their livestock and livestock products, 
including their poultry, eggs, and dairy products. This 
is an estimate of the cash received and not the total 
value of the entire production. The total of these 
figures is $155,825,000. Neither is this a net figure and 
certainly it is not the profit there was in farming in 
Alabama last year. It is an estimate of the cash in- 
come. From it must be taken the money which the 
farmer had to pay out in the purchase of supplies, pay- 
ment of taxes, interest, labor, fertilizer, and everything 
else which he purchased. 

The census of 1925 shows 237,631 farms in Alabama 
averaging 70.4 acres per farm. These in- 
clude everything, white and black, owner 
operated, tenant operated, and manager 
operated, cash tenants, share tenants, and 
all. Sixty per cent of these farms are 
operated by tenants and only 40 per cent 
by owners and managers. By the census 
of 1925 also the average value of the 
farm property including land, buildings, 
and livestock was only $2,107 per farm. 

Going back to the figures regarding 
cash income for 1928, 74 per cent, or a 
trifle less than three-fourths, of the total 
cash income was derived from cotton and 
cotton seed. Nine per cent represents the 
amount received from other crops, and 
17 per cent represents the cash income 
from the sale of livestock and livestock 
products. This is an average cash in- 
come of $656 per farm or about $9.30 
per acre out of which must be paid labor, 
seed, fertilizer, interest, taxes, living out- 
side of what was raised, or rent, and 
then the living and what have you left? 


Have We Said Too Much About 
Agriculture > 


ND yet there are men who have said QQ gg 
that we in Alabama are saying too 
much about agriculture and not 
enough about this new enterprise we call industry. I 
am almost persuaded that this man may not have said 
that or intended it, were it not that I have seen it 
in print, for I was sadly misquoted along the same line 
just the other day. 

No, we have not either said or thought too much 
about agriculture. It would be a pitiful situation if 
Alabama had not capacity and mind enough to think 
and talk about both agriculture and industry. The 
figures I have given above are the best evidence that 
we need to think, talk, and plan for better agriculture. 
Nothing in that program will in the least deter us from 
also thinking, planning, and working for more indus- 
tries and a better economic organization. Wherever 
there is a balance between industries and agriculture ; 
wherever one is not promoted to the exclusion of the 
other ; wherever the profits from the farm and the fac- 
tory both create a family balance which is spent in 
better living, better education, more happiness, there 
you will have security and prosperity. The buying 
power of agriculture is measured by its profits just as 
is the buying power of industry and industrial workers. 


Industrial Strength 
Wis well organized industries manufacturing 


I: 1928 the farmers of Alabama received about 
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the raw products of Alabama into finished 
products, we will ship out goods of higher unit 
value and retain within the state the double profit which 
comes from producing raw products and also manu- 
facturing them into finished products for the mar- 
ket. Cotton, cotton seed, cattle, hogs, and lumber 


rh 


~ Must give way to cloth, yarns,.cottenseed oil, meats, . 








DR. BRADFORD KNAPP 


By? BRADFORD KNAPP 
President, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


and furniture, just as machinery and tools are now 
shipped instead of iron and steel. 


Any country, which confines its efforts to the produc- 
tion of raw materials and the exchange of these raw 
materials, outside its own borders, for finished products 
shipped in for the use and benefit of its citizens, is at a 
distinct disadvantage. I mean the country which must 
ship its products a long distance in order to get to 
market and ship the finished products back from the 
far-distant market for use. Such an economic organi- 
zation puts the citizens of that kind of a state at a 
disadvantage “going and 
coming.” The common ev- 
eryday expression is that 
they have to pay the 
freight both ways and it is 
true. 


The development of in- 
dustry in Alabama will 
help agriculture but will 
help the economic organi- 
zation of the whole state 
even more. It may and 
probably will increase the 
local market for livestock 
product® particularly poul- 
try and dairy products and 
for the vegetables and 
fruits which are at this 
time an exceedingly small 
proportion of the cash in- 
come of our farmers, but 
industry must be made to 
understand that alone and 
of itself, it will not redeem 
agriculture. We have a 
long way to go and a lot 
of problems to solve be- 
fore we can get agricul- 
ture “out of the woods.” 


The big benefits of indus- 
tries are in the effect upon the state as a whole in the 
economic organization, in retaining the profit from 
manufacturing within the state, and particularly in fur- 
nishing employment for men who might otherwise be 
unemployed, and in advancing the skill, knowledge, and 
resources of the state. In all these ways, industry is 
of immense importance to Alabama. 


The Agricultural Outlook 


HE Alabama Polytechnic Institute is the Land 

Grant Institution of this state, commissioned and 

authorized not only to teach and train men in agri- 
culture, engineering, the sciences, and other important 
subjects but also the institution organized and empow- 
ered to ascertain the facts, to study the problems, to 
help find the way by which agriculture and farm people 
may be more prosperous. It is also, in common with 
similar institutions in other states, engaged in research 
work in the sciences and in engineering which will be 
helpful to the industries of Alabama and to her people 
generally. 


In this article, I cannot discuss the problem of farm 
relief—that is a great national and international prob- 
lem or rather group of problems, for in my judgment 
it is much more than a single problem. 

Here at home in Alabama, it is Auburn’s business: to 
study our problems of production in agriculture, our 
means and methods of distribution, our farm work, our 
methods of management, our rural community lives, 
our rural schools and their function and influence on 
farm life, and all of those factors which enter into 





farm life; to study the profit there is in farming and 
the security and prosperity of agriculture as a great 
industry in Alabama. Some of these problems are 
Alabama problems; some of them are partly problems 
in Alabama but strongly influenced by similar prob- 
lems elsewhere; others of them are far beyond the 
province of this state, but we may join with others in 
working upon them, nevertheless. 
Difficulties 
OOK at the figures I put at the beginning of this 
article. Any state is in distress and any agricul- 
ture is in danger where three-fourths of the income 
is dependent upon the marketing of one single product. 
What would Alabama farmers do if science should dis- 
cover a way of making cotton of wood and cornstalks 
as they have discovered a way of making an imitation 
of silk known as rayon out of these materials? Sup- 
posing some day this rumor from England that they 
have discovered a new kind of plant which will pro- 
duce cotton in a new way should actually be true—what 
would Alabama do with three-fourths of the lives of 
her farm people dependent upon cotton? Or suppose 
the pink bollworm which is giving so much trouble in 
western Texas should get away from the quarantine 
thrown about it now and add another factor even more 
serious than the boll weevil to the difficulties of cotton 
production. 

Do not misunderstand me; I think that Alabama ought 
to continue to be a cotton state, but I believe that there 
are certain problems which must be pushed to the 
front and I think Auburn must take the lead in 
pushing them. 


Importance of Agriculture to Industry 


EFORE I speak of these problems, large and diffi- 
cult as they are, I want to say that Alabama can- 
not be a well organized economic unit unless she 

has her raw materials from agriculture for manufac- 
turing. Cotton fabric goes into automobile tires and 
the Goodyear Rubber Company in coming to Gadsden 
is simply coming to a better climate with better living 
conditions and at the same time closer proximity to the 
raw material from which she makes her tires. When 
the paper industry comes South, it is the same story. 
The cotton mills coming here tell the same story. Elec- 
tric power developed by our great power companies, 
abundance of raw material and accessible labor plus 
means of transportation are the important factors which 
prompt industries to locate. We have the power, the 
climate, the labor, but we must also have the raw 
materials and the means of transportation. 5 

Various authorities estimate that from 60 to as high 
as 80 per cent of the raw materials entering into man- 
ufacturing comes from agriculture, including, of course, 
forest products. The whole commerce and trade of 
this great area outside of coal and steel and a few 
other mineral products is dependent upon its agricul- 
ture. 


The Problems Before Us 


HE most serious is the problem of the tenant . 

farmer. It is not a problem alone in Alabama; it 

is a problem of this whole country. It is a serious 
matter when 60 per cent of farms are tilled by tenants ; 
it is a more sérious matter when 86 per cent are tilled 
by tenants as is the case in one county in Alabama. 
Auburn is studying this problem. Through the leader- 
ship of some of its thinking men, Auburn is soon 
planning to start a study of how mature tenants may be 
assisted and encouraged to become landowners. 

2. The average farm unit is too small to produce an 
adequate income for the average farm family under 
present conditions. Capacity to handle more land and 
do it better with more team power and better machinery 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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.. cotton and at less cost per pound.” 
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‘FARMERS’ RIGHTS AGAIN DISREGARDED 


VERYBODY knows that in overproduction or 

agricultural surpluses we have one of the greatest 

dangers to agricultural prosperity. Yet Congress 
continues to open up new lands for irrigation in the 
West. 

It did not appear in many daily papers but a very 
thought-provoking dispatch was sent out from Man- 
hattan, Kansas, about’ the time Congress passed the 
Boulder Dam Bill, this dispatch reading as follows :— 

“Development of the Boulder Dam project on the 

Colorado River is viewed by F. D. Farrelk presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Agricultural College, as 
a possible menace to the prosperity of farmers of 
the Middle West. In a statement yesterday Doctor 
Farrell said that the opening up of vast areas of 
irrigated land in the Colorado River Basin would 
bring that section into direct competition with the 
farm products of the Middle West unless a pro- 
gram was worked out for growing crops not raised 
in the Middle West. Doctor Farrell advocated the 
production of dates and other semi-tropical crops in 
the Colorado River Basin to prevent competition 
which, he said, would be armful to both regions.’ 


If farmers were effectively organized, some such 
plan as Dr. Farrell suggests might have been worked 
out. And the rights of the farmer will never be prop-. 
erly respected in Washington until there is some or- 
ganization speaking for agricultural interests as pow- 
erfully as the United States Chamber of Commerce 
speaks for commercial and industrial interests. 

It is generally understood that the Boulder Dam 
irrigation area will grow large quantities of cotton, 
and Southern farmers may suffer even more than Mid- 
West farmers from the new agricultural competition 
of this area. 


HOW TEN MINUTES A DAY MAY DOUBLE 
FARM PROFITS 


hd FARM without records,” someone has said, “is 
like a clock without hands.” 


To a large extent this is true. The clock is 
working, but: you don’t know just what results it is 
getting. You don’t know whether the machinery inside 
is running hit-or-miss or is efficient and up with the 
times. Neither can we know whether our farm meth- 
ods are out-of-date or progressively efficient unless we 
keep books. 


If there were no score kept, no one would know who 
won the baseball or football game; if we had no cal- 
endar, we should lose track of the days, weeks, and 
months; if we were bankers and did not have books to 
be kept and bookkeepers to keep them, we should soon 
be in the poorhouse. 


If a merchant, doctor, plumber, lawyer, farmer, or 
any other kind of business man is doing a business so 
small, so unimportant, or so unprofitable that one head 
can hold all the records—or all the entries that mean 
something—then that business is a failure. If all the 
details can be carried in one head and all be called to 
the witness-stand when need be, then the head that 
carries all this mess has no room for brainwork. Such 
a head is merely a rubber stamp pad with a jumble of 
letters. 

Knowing what we have done (whether failure, suc- 
cesses, or breaking even) is our best highway-sign 
as we travel into the future on the home farm road. 
We shall never know how well our farm stands until 
we protect our defective memories with records—book- 
kept records. Daybooks, ledgers, record books, and 
even notebooks have perfect memories. 


I 


Furthermore, with farm records we can group or 
assemble all related facts together—and the next thing 
we know they point as clearly as daylight to some con- 
clusion we should not otherwise have discovered. 


“My farm records have taught me much I didn’t 
know before,” a farmer wrote the other day. 

“T have never before known whether I was losing or 
making money on any of my crops,” confesses one 
farmer. Another learned that his five-acre contest 
“made more clear money than any other ten acres in 
Still another says: 
“T find it ‘as necessary and profitable to keep books on 
my farniing operations and transactions as it was for 
me to keep books when I was merchandising.” “IT can 
now see in plain figures,” writes one, “whether the kind 
of farming \I \did paid or did not pay.” And here is 
a quotation from still another :— 

“Tt takes, almost no time to keep the records 
and to know. how much you are losing or how 

much you, are making. A little notebook and a 
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pencil are kept in my pocket and I jot down time 
taken for all work and all expenses each day. Then 
at the end of the week I transfer this to my record 
book. So you can see it takes almost no time at 
all. This little time is spent more profitably than 
I have ever spent any time in my life.” 


The ease of keeping such accounts and the value of 
keeping such accounts—both these ideas are emphasized 
in the paragraph just quoted. And both these ideas are 
also emphasized in statements we have just seen from 
the Wisconsin and Illinois agricultural colleges. The 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, which last year dis- 
tributed 11,948 record account books, has testimonials 
from many who have pulled themselves out of financial 


ruts by using a few minutes a day to keep track of their . 


business, and it declares: “Ten minutes a day will keep 


check on farm business.” 


And as to how valuable ten minutes a day so spent 
may become, let us quote from a report just made by 
the College of Agriculture of the State of Illinois :— 


“Completed farm accounts have added from $500 
to $2,000 to the annual net incomes of many ac- 
count-keeping Illinois farmers during the thirteen 
years the College of Agriculture has been sponsor- 
ing such a project and analyzing the completed 
accounts at the @hd of the year.” 

Of course, the ideal thing is to start our farm book- 
keeping on January 1, but in this imperfect world we 
do many things imperfectly to start with. An eleven- 
months record for 1929 is infinitely better than no rec- 
ord at all. Hence just because two or three weeks of 
1929 have gone by is no reason to wait until another 
new year’s day to start farm record-keeping. Ten min- 
utes a day so spent may lead us to double our net farm 
profits and the earlier we start the better. 


CABBAGE IN STORAGE MUCH LESS THAN 
LAST YEAR 


OST of the cabbages that go into winter stor- 
age are produced in New York and Wisconsin. 
In 1927, in November, New York had in 
storage 11,800 cars and in 1928, on the same date, only 
5,407 cars. Wisconsin's storage in 1927 amounted to 


2,920 cars and a year later 2,079. 


The total storage of these Danish cabbage in No- 
vember, 1927, in the states of Colorado, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin was 
15,162 cars and in 1928 7,888 cars, or just a little more 
than one-half the quantity that was in storage a year 
previous. 

These figures indicate a probable increased demand 
for the early Southern crop. This also probably means 
that fairly good prices should be expected by Southern 
growers for the coming crop, unless the supply of the 
Southern crop should far exceed the demand. The 
quantity of cabbage in storage in these Northern states 
is small enough to justify an increase in the Southern 
or early crop, but growers should be careful and not 
overdo the thing. A slight increase in acreage and pro- 
duction is warranted, and should result in a profitable 
year to our Southern growers. 


WE DON’T AGREE WITH THE PROFESSOR 


ROF. F. L. Vaughan, professor of economics at 
the University of Oklahoma, “finds little or no 
justification fer marketing a durable product such 


‘as cotton on a coGperative basis.” We don’t agree with 


the professor. In fact, we think he is about as wrong 
as a man can. possibly be. If there ever was a need for 
co6perative marketing, it exists in the case of cotton. 
It is the only cure for the present system of cotton 


marketing, which is a disgrace to this age of efficiency. 
Professor Vaughan says that a farmer can grade and 
hold his cotton until prices are right. Yes, but he can 
grade, insure, store, and finally sell his cotton cooper- 
atively much more economically than he can do it indi- 
vidually. The records prove that to be true. Further- 
more, unless they do market their cotton codperatively, 
the large majority of our farmers musf sell cotton on 
a market that penalizes quality. Moreover, the: pro- 
fessor is wrong if he says the individual “farmer can 
grade and hold his cotton., He cannot grade and 
staple his cotton, nor can he hold it. The former he 
cannot do because he does not know how and the cost 
is too great for the average farmer who grows about 
seven bales and* for those who grow less, and the second 
he cannot do because he is not financially independent. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


UR last-of-the-month issue next week, featuring 
material of special interest to farm women will 
carry among other things :— 
February Beauties of Earth and Sky—By Char- 
lotte Hilton Green. 


What Farm Women Want to Know—By Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt. 


Winter Thoughts From Long Hope Hill—By Mrs. 
Lindsay Patterson. 


Wm. J. Bryan on Farming as an Occupation. 


Some Questions About Baby—By Dr. F. M. Reg- 
ister. 


High Analysis Fertilizer Cheapest. 
Going Ahead—By John. W. Holland. 





ss E TALK about the fine pasture lands of the 
Black Belt but we must have grain as well 


as pasture for successful dairying,” said 
F. W. Burns, livestock specialist of the Alabama Ex- 
tension Service. “We have several farmers jthis year 
who are trying out barley as a grain 
crop. Of course, it’s.a new crop that 
none of us know much about but if we 
can get 25 or 30 bushels of grain per 
acre, we get it when it doesn’t interfere with a hay 
crop. The barley is sowed in the fall on the Johnson 
grass land and so we get both a grain and hay crop. 


TRYING ag 
BARLEY 
BLACK BELT 


“Barley is practically equal to corn for dairy cows, 
beef cattle, and sheep, and 90 per cent as good as corn 
for hogs,” he continued. “In some sections of the 
West the farmers sow oats and barley, cut it for grain, 
grind it, add a little cottonseed meal to the mixture, and 
it makes a fine dairy feed.” 

a ok 
“Just look at that animal!” exclaimed E. H. Shinn, of 


the United States Department of Agriculture, as we 
stood with him some time ago outside 


we oan the main judging arena of the Inter- 
BETTERMENT national Stock Show at Chicago, 


watching a class of draft horses being 
brought in. “Possibly he may have a few blemishes, 
but otherwise he is probably almost perfect. Gener- 
ations of breeding and selection have made him the 
beautiful animal that he is. I oftentimes think of how 
much progress we have made developing. better hogs 
and horses and cattle and chickens, 
wonder if any has been made along the same line in 


the human family.” 
*+_ * * 


An old friend of ours, 83 years old, formerly a Ken- 
tucky farmer but now living in Florida, speaks out for 
BOOSTING THE the rising generation. Look at 
NEW GENERATION . P 
department of your Christmas is- 
sue,” he said to us, indicating the photograph of Clar- 
ence and Emma Goecke, young 4-H. club members who 
amazed America by winning first prize at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Show in Chicago last'month. And 
then Mr. Moreman—Horace W. Moreman is his name 
—went on to say :— 


“TI have seen many generations of children. I say we 
have the best lot of boys and girls now we have ever 


had. Some people live to be so old they forget how it 
was with them. I know I never heard of such boys and ~ 
girls as Clarence and Emma Goecke in those long-ago ~ 
times, or of any such cattle as that 1,150-pound Hereyg 


ford yearling.” 





and sometimes - 


that picture in the young people’s 


Tet ee 


‘ 
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How Can We Escape “Time Prices” Usury? 


Both Landlords and Tenants Should Resolve to Shake It Off in 1929 


66 AT’S the matter with our section of the 
South? The climate is genial, the soils pro- 
ductive, the seasons favorable. We can grow 

practically any crop the rest of America can grow, 

and two or three ‘money crops’ besides. We ought to 
have one of the garden spots of 
creation. 

“Why, then, are our farmers less 
prosperous than those in the North 
and West? Why is tenancy in- 
creasing; why are not mercantile 
and banking conditions more satis- 
factory; and why is the farm pop- 
ulation less progressive and ambi- 
tious than in seemingly less favor- 
ed sections? And what can we do 
about it all?” 

On New Year’s night I sat down with ten leading 
men from one of the choicest agricultural sections of 
the Cotton Belt, and these were the questions they asked 
one another and me. And there is hardly a landowner 
or tenant or merchant or banker in all the South who 
would not be helped by considering the facts and opin- 
ions these able, earnest, truth-seeking men brought 
forth and subjected to the grilling test of criticism, at- 
tack, and defense. 


Equal to Paying Interest at 40 to 60 Per Cent 
Per Annum 


HE greatest curse of the agricultural South, these 
men decided—and I fully agree with them— is our 
vicious time -prices credit system. It is a curse alike 
to landowners, tenants, merchants, bankers, professional 
men and to county and state as units of government. 
It is holding our whole section back just as truly as it 
was forty years ago when that great Southern orator 





CLARENCE POB 


and statesman, Henry W. Grady, portrayed its blighting ~ 


influence on our section and gave his eloquent and stir- 
ring prophecy of a better day :— 

“When every farmer in the South shall eat bread 
from his own fields and meat from his own pas- 
tures and be disturbed by no creditors and enslaved 
by no debt, shall sit amid his teeming gardens, and 
orchards, and vineyards, and dairies, and barni- 
yards, pitching his crops to his own wisdom and 
growing them in independence, making cotton his 
clean surplus, and selling it in his own time, and 
in his chosen market, and not at.a master’s bidding, 
getting his pay in cash and not in a receipted mort- 
gage that discharges his debt but does not restore 
his freedom, then shall be breaking the fullness 
of our day.” 

As The Progressive Farmer has shown by careful in- 
vestigations made in 1915 and again in 1924, the average 
supply merchant charges from 15 to 22 per cent more 
for an article sold “on time” than when sold for cash. 
Around 20 per cent extra for “time-prices” credit seems 
to be the rule from North Carolina to Texas inclusive. 
And if a merchant charges 20 per cent extra for a 
credit item running six months, that is equal to the 
customer paying interest at the rate of 40 per cent a 
year. On the other hand, if (as many believe) the 
average time-price item runs only four months before 
the usual maturity of the store account on November 1, 
then paying 20 per cent extra to get credit for only four 
months is equal to paying interest at the rate of 60 per 
cent per annum—or ten times the standard rate of 
interest in most of the United States. No business on 
earth can succeed if it must pay at the rate of 40 per 
cent to 60 per cent a year for its operating capital, and_ 
for the tenant farmer to have to pay such rates fore- 
dooms him to poverty and failure. 


Destroys Individual Thrift and Ambition 


QUT the evil of the time-prices credit system does 
not end here. It not only levies an usurious and 
ruinous interest charge disguised as “time prices” 

but it destroys thrift and ambition in individuals, and 

progress and prosperity in communities and sections. 
Our leading people sometimes blame not only Negro 

but also our white tenant-farmers for shiftlessness and 

for not trying to get ahead, when the fault is rather with 

a system than with its victims. If our lawyers, doctors, 

preachers, and teachers bought all their requirements 

from one general supply-store without monthly state- 
ments but just letting the accounts run on and pile up 
until time for once-a-year settlements, the families of 
all these classes would also overspend every year and 
become perpetual victims of debt. It is only because 


the rest of us have to face every month—twelve times 
a year—the problem of trying to fit expenditure to in- 
come that any of us hold ourselves in check. There 
are not three tenant families in 100, if there is 1 in 100, 
that does not buy more in a given year because they 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


can say, “Charge it”; and it is to the merchant’s inter- 
est, he thinks, to have the customer buy all he can 
pay for. 

So the time-prices system becomes a perpetual con- 
spiracy against thrift, a greased runway to debt and 
poverty. In countless cases the tenant family has not 
only lost all ambition to save up and eventually own a 
home, but has even lost any ambition to finance itself 
for a year; so when any surplus money is left at the 
end of the crop season, it is spent for some unnecessary 
purpose instead of being saved for getting the next 
year’s fertilizer or supplies (or part of them at least) 
at cash prices and thereby making a start toward inde- 
pendence. 


The System Hurts Business Men and Com- 

mercial Progress 

HERE is no doubt about it that this system has 

‘hurt the business and professional men of the 

South almost as much as it has hurt the farmer 

himself. 
“The laws of changeless 
Oppressor and oppressed. 

The time-prices system has kept its victims poor, 
farming itt poor ways and with poor equipment and 
poor returns, and the merchant with poor patrons in 
the long run will be poor himself. As the writer said 
twenty years ago in an address to Southern business 
men at the Southern Commercial Congress :— 

“The Southern merchant has sold Western meat 
and scooters and tobacco, when with prosperous 
patrons he might have quadrupled his profits by 
selling sulky plows and harvesters and carriages 
and pianos.” 

The merchant’s profits are little because the time- 
price victim makes little, and when crop failures and 
low prices come, the tenant farmer has no reserves, 
and he and the merchant are often engulfed in common 
ruin. I have personally known at least three time mer- 
chants who went bankrupt by this system who I am 
sure would have prospered notably in any section free 
from the curse and incubus of time prices. 


,pustice bind 


How to Change From a Store-account Farmer 
to a Bank-account Farmer 


THOUSAND other facts about the viciousness 
Ac the time-prices system could be presented, but 
let us hurry on to meet our challenge :— 
What can we do about it? ‘What are we going to do 
about it this very year 1929—those of us who are land- 
lords or tenants or merchants? 


There are three important ways to change Southern 
merchandising from a time-prices to a cash or nearly 
cash basis; three ways whereby almost any man of 
character and industry can change from a store-account 
farmer to a bank-account farmer as follows :— 

1. We should change our farming system so as to 
make each farm feed itself—produce approximately 
enough-food for its people and feed for its stock. 

2. We should change our farming system so as to 
have at least two important sources of cash income 
from crops or plant production and at least one impor- 
tant source of cash income from some form of animal 
production—hogs, cows, or poultry. By this policy, we 
can (1) distribute the dangers of weather and insects 
and have some cash coming in all the year round in- 
stead of (2) concentrating weather risks and insect 
risks on one crop and having only one pay day a year: 


3. We can find out on what terms and by what poli- 


<— 
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+ A SEASONABLE POEM: “THE TIME IS 
BRIEF” 
PPROPRIATE to this first month of the 
new year are these verses by Grace Noll 
Crowell, of Texas, in the Christian Herald: 


Because the pon ag life is brief, 
I must be swift in keeping 
The little trysts with kindliness, 
Before the time of sleeping! 


I must be swift in reaching out, | 

x To those whose hearts are yearning; 
x O, swift indeed to love them much 
Before the long road’s turning! 


. Before a sudden summons comes, 

' I surely must be saying 

The words that I have failed to say— 
The prayers I should be praying. 


; —Grace Noll Crowell. 
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cies. business men are able to borrow money from banks 
at 6 to 8 per cent per annum, and ourselves learn to 
borrow on such terms and buy at cash prices instead 
of paying at the rate of 40 to 60 per cent a year for 
time prices credit. 


Four Ways Business Men Get Bank Loans— 
and How Farmers Can 


NE of the leading bankers of the South was in 

our group New Year’s night—a man reared on a 

cotton farm and still largely interested in farm- 
ing. It was he who pointed out that banks are just as 
ready to lend money to farmers as to business men, but 
that in order to get loans, farmers must do four things 
which all business men are themselves required to do in 
order ‘to get bank credit. «These four things are:— 

1. Farmers must learn “the religion of the due ‘a8 
as the French say. Every business man knows that if his 
note comes due January 22, he must pay it or see a t. it 
on or January 22. Too many farmers think they can 
pay it or see about it om or after January 22. Thou of 
armers have lost their own standing at the banks and hurt 
the standing of other farmers by acting as if “on or 
a certain date meant “on or after” that date. “The religion 
of the due date” is something all farmers need to observe. 

2. Farmers must learn to fair average balances in 
banks from which borrew. farmer who wishes to be- 
come a bank borrower in the spring should become a bank 
depositor in the fall and winter. A man who carries a good 
balance in the fall and winter may borrow in spring and 
summer and leave little in the bank during that period. 
But if a man borrows during the spring and summer and 
does not carry a good balance at other periods of the year, 
he should borrow enough extra to keep 20 per cent of his loan 
in the bank, and so advise the banker when applying for the 


loan. 
which banks require business 


tot + 


3. The fi ial 
men to fill out Se wd and definitely, must also be filled 
out ly and nitely by the farmer. “Some farmers 
are offended when asked for a financial statement, and then 
answer everything in round numbers,” our banker-friend 
told our group. “His land is $50 per acre; he owes $2,000; 
his taxes were $200, etc.—everything guessed at in round 
numbers. A business man would soon lose standing if he 
answered a bank in that way, and so will a farmer.” 


4. Every business man keeps books so he can tell whether 
he is making money or losing money and where; and while 
no bank expects farmers to keep books in the elaborate way 
merchants and manufacturers do, it does expect the farmer 
to keep records and inventories in the simple ways pro- 
vided in standard farm account books. 

To change from a store-account farmer to a bank- 
account farmer—that is one of the greatest New Year 
resolutions: any Progressive Farmer reader can make 
this first month of 1929. Almost any landowner of 
character can do it by following the simple rules here 
suggested, and tenants of character can do it by prac- 
ticing thrift and self-support and associating them- 
selves with helpful landlords. 


| A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP 


A Community Farmers’ Organization 


\ X JILL your community in 1929 drift along 

through another precious year without any 

sort of community organization to bring neigh- 

bors together so they may know one another, help one 

another, and enjoy a comradeship which only organi- 
zation can bring about? 


“Somebody must lead; why not you?” 

















SOMETHING TO READ 


Let’s Use the Winter Nights 


BOUT February 7 the winter will be half over. 
If we would use the long nights to enrich our 
minds by wholesome reading, the time is short. 
Your state library might lend you some books or there 
may be a county library in your county, or you may 
wish to visit the bookstore the next time you go to the 
city (you will be heartily welcomed), or you may wish 
to make a temporary exchange of books with some 
friends or neighbors. 
By some plan or other, let’s get much good reading 
done before spring opens up. 














A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


S TO the possibility of prohibition enforcement, I 
agree with the statement made by Mr. mas A 
Edison that it can be enforced reasonably well if 

proper effort is made, and that it is already better en- 
forced than some of our other laws, as for example the 
law against narcotics and the law against hold-ups. I 
think Mr. Edison also gave tersely and truly the answer 
to the contention that this law should be repealed be- 
cause it is an encroachment upon personal liberty. He 
said, as reported: “What is civilization anyway but a 
restraint on personal liberty? If liberty were to run 
wild we would have no advancement. Civilization im- 
proves as we. curb liberty in the interest of the general 
welfare.”—Bishop Wm. T. Manning. 
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Where Quality Leads, Prices Will Follow 


How to Produce the Lambs That Sell for Highest Market Prices 


Money in Sheep 


By standardization of lambs, that is, employing 


A FEW years ago every lamb represented a $10 bill. 
the best and most improved methods of lamb 


_ culture, we have raised this dollar mark $2 per head. 
“Quality Pays.—The one single 
and important 
factor in growing 
lambs. is_ better 
quality. Quality 
is secured -by 
using purebred 
rams, liberal 
feeding, and con- 
trol 6f parasites. 
Another big: item 
in quality is com- 
munity lamb 
clubs. A club always stimulates pride 
in production and farmers will work 
to excel each other in this respect, 
résulting not only in a higher degree 
of quality, but in marked uniformity. 


Eliminate Seconds.— There is no 
money in growing lambs classed as “sec- 
onds.” The profit is always in a top 
lamb. A top lamb must weigh from 65 to 
85 pounds and be fat. It should also be well bred and 
if fed some grain before it goes to the market it will 
‘be classed as a choice ewe or wether lamb. Feeding, a 
purebred ram, and the proper management, including 
castrating and docking, are the three important items 
toward the elimination of “seconds” lambs. 


Feeding Ewes.—About the time the first frost 
comes and the grass begins to get dry and fibrous, a 
‘mixture of linseed meal, wheat bran, and shelled oats 
makes an excellent feed for pregnant ewes. Legume 
hay in-small quantities when bright, tender, and well 
cured, constitutes a most valuable supplement for this 
feed. 

Green’ Feed for Sheep.—By green feed we have 
reference to wheat, oats, rye, or barley seeded in the 
fall, early enough to give grazing for the winter. 
These green crops are relished somewhat in proportion 
to the order in which they are mentioned, but any of 
them are good. In the spring, spring oats and rape, 
sweet clover, red clover, and white clover are most 
valuable in putting on fat, and I am ready to place 
white clover at the top of the list. Sweet clover also 
has a high valuation and, from my own experience on 
my own farm, I am ready to say that white clover and 
sweet clover constitute the best grazing I know of for 
lambs in the spring. Ordinary grass and red top will 
not fatten lambs. Bluegrass and lespedeza will, but 
these grasses do not contain the substance apparently 
that these clovers do early in the season. Market men 
at Nashville claim that they can tell lambs that have 
been grazed on grasses alone. 

Dangerous Feed for Sheep—Any sheep at most 
any time of the year will die immediately if given ac- 
cess to all the corn it can eat. It is best never to feed 
corn.alone to sheep. Corn, however, is all right if 
mixed with other grains, and fed after the ewes have 
Iambed. Oats is a most excellent ration for sheep. A 
proper ration can scarcely be made for breeding ewes 
when wheat bran, linseed meal, or shelled oats is left 
out. Cottonseed meal may be fed sparingly, mixed with 
a variety of crushed grain. 

Damaged Hay.— Moldy hay of any sort is bad 
for sheep and very dangerous. Hays allowed to ripen 
until they become woody and fibrous are not recom- 





TAIT BUTLER 


Succulent Feeds—When sheep do not have access 
to green pasture during the winter, succulent feeds are 
very essential. Any of the root crops are recommended 

_ when given to sheep in small quantities, if not frozen. 
Silage is a most excellent feed for sheep, but should be 
fed in small quantities, mixed with some grain and 
legume hay. A full ration of silage often causes 
watery, flabby lambs at birth, that die readily because 
of an insufficient amount of vitality. 


Amount of Feed to Give Ewes—Ewes should be 
Started on feeds recommended above, preferably linseed 
meal and wheat bran, at about the time of the first 
froét, about as follows :— 

October ration, % pound per head per day. 

November, %\pound per head per day. 


Seeehet, ¥M peunds per head per day with good, bright leg- 
“re a added, |, 


nd per head per day, with legume hay until 
my birth’ of ‘de tae at which time the ewe should be put on 
green pasture and the feed increased, if necessary. 


Ewes: with twit, lambs should have more feed than 
ewes with singles.| Where the green feed is short or 


’ 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 







SOUTHDOWN EWES ON PASTURE ON THE FARM OF R. P. HITE & SON, SUMNER 
COUNTY, TENNESSEE. 


the legume hay is inferior, ewes should have from two 
to three pounds of grain per head per day. 
C. C. FLANERY. 


Care of the Spring Lamb 


HE sheep farmer is now on the mission of produc- 

ing his big money crop of the year, namely, his 

spring lambs. The man that realizes the most for 
his crop is the one that will push his lambs to a supe- 
rior quality product in the shortest time. Early prime 
lambs are always the highest priced. 

Half your battle in producing this prime lamb is in 
feeding the ewe. Have your ewes. in good shape at 
lambing time so they- will give a heavy flow of milk. 
Milk fat is the cheapest fat that can be put on a lamb. 
If you have plenty of corn and good legume hay for 
your ewes they will stay in good condition. A good 
rule in feeding corn to the ewe is to feed one ear of 
corn per ewe per day and plenty of legume hay. 

A field of rye near the barn will help in stimulating 
the milk flow and better the condition of the ewes. In 
caring for the lambs the first requisite for top lambs 
is docking and castrating which should be done when 
the lambs are one to two weeks old. Many good lambs 
have gone to market and missed the top because they 
were not trimmed. This has been making a difference 
of about 2 cents per pound for the last several years. 

Our farmers have had great success with the policy 
of furnishing a creep as soon as the lambs are big 








TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO TODAY 
Let’s Not Waste tod Much Time Reading 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this week The 
Progressive Farmer carried the following 
sound counsel on reading—as good now as 


it was then:— 











Dr. Henry Wallace’s article last week on “The 
Taste for Solid Reading,” was marked by the 
_ same good sense that characterizes everything 
he writes. Musing on the same matter recently, 
one of our most valued exchanges remarked :— 


“Measure the value of your year’s reading by 
trying to recall the ‘news’ that you read in the 
papers in 1903; and without a doubt you will give 
less time in 1904 to ‘news’ and more to reading 
that makes life. No fad-of the time is carried 
to such a degree of extravagance as the ‘news’ 
fad. Thousands read pages upon pages daily 
and get nothing.” 

This is putting the case none too strongly. A 
man who spends three or four hours a day read- 
ing about the suicide of some utter stranger in 
Chicago, the marriage of the Duke of Cornsilk’s 
daughter in England, the incendiary remarks of 
the Reverend Mr. Longhair in Boston, the latest 
murder case in San Francisco—a man who fills 
his intellectual storehouse with such rubbish is 
brother to the fool who would reject a gift of 
beautiful ornaments and useful furniture and in- 
stead fill his house with rotting logs and dirty 
stumps. 
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enough to eat. They have been using a grain mixture 
of two parts of crushed corn and cob meal, two parts 
crushed oats, two parts bran, and One part oilmeal. 
Another good grain mixture is four parts of corn and 
cob meal, two parts of bran, and one part of oilmeal. 
Either one of these rations is one thatj will fatten and 
keep the lamb in good condition. Feed 
the one that is most economical to you. 
Sheep men, in order to make that 
lamb crop of yours profitable, feed the 
ewes well, furnish good housing, fur- 
nish some winter pasture, feed the 
lambs a good grain mixture, dock and 
castrate the fambs, and give the flock 
your best care and attention. Bear in 
mind that the high quality lamb gives 
the greatest margin between cost of 
production and selling price, and thus 
they are the most profitable to raise. 
Follow these methods and your lamb 
crop will be a money-maker this year. 
Cc. 0. DICKEY, 
County Agent, Webster County, Ky. 


Sheep Need Shelter and Exercise 


HILE elaborate or expensive 

shelter is umnecessary, some 

form of protection is essential 
for sheep during the winter months. Shelter should be 
dry underfoot, free from draft, and well ventilated. 
While some farmers erect shelter especially for sheep, 
others use tobacco barns or general stock barns. On 
farms growing tobacco, the ‘tobacco barn is generally 
used for sheep shelter, and it is satisfactory for this 
purpose. 

A good plan, except during severe winter weather 
and at lambing time, is to leave one door open, so the 
flock can come and go at will. Cold weather is not 
harmful to sheep, but cold rains and sleet are injurious 
and often cause colds and pneumonia. 


Exercise is likewise important throughout the year, 
but sheep get all the exercise they need during most 
of the year while grazing. The danger comes when 
the ground is covered with snow. A good plan under 
such conditions is to haul the roughage some distance 
from the barn, thus forcing the flock to walk to and 
from the barn daily. RICHARD C. MILLER, 

Kentucky College of Agriculture. 
——o 
Heavier, Larger Litters Are Most Economical 


Units of Pork Production 


RODUCING 100 pounds of pork in a ton-litter 

costs less than producing 100 pounds of pork in a 

lighter group of pigs. This has been shown in 
records kept in Ohio in connection with the ton-litter 
project of the animal husbandry department of the 
Ohio State University. 





In the past two years, according to these records, the 
cost of producing pork in litters which weighed from 
2,000 to 2,300 pounds at the age of six months, was 
$6.57. The cost of producing 100 pounds of pork in 
litters which weighed more than 2,300 pounds at the 
same age, was only $6.08. 


In another state, where records were kept on litters 
which did not make the 2,000-pound mark as well as 
those over a ton, it was found that the cost per 100 
pounds of pork, ready for market, in litters which 
weighed 1,200 to 1,500 pounds, was $8.29. In litters 
weighing from 1,500 to 1,800 pounds the cost was 
$6.79; from 1,800 to 2,100 pounds, $5.84; for 2,100 
pounds or over, $5.78. 











A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Paper from Cornstalks 
Te copy of Prairie Farmer which you are now 





reading is printed on paper made from [IIlinois 

and Indiana cornstalks. 
This marks the opening of a new epoch in the his- 
tory of agriculture—the dawning of, an in- 
dustrial age. It is the beginning of a 
serious effort to utilize in industry the 
tremendous resources hidden in the by- 
products of the American farm. Making 
paper from cornstalks is merely the first 
of these I 2 Frey others will result in the pro- 
duction of rayon, insulating material, lacquer, arti- 
ficial leather, and a great variety of other things. None 
of these other products has yet been produced in com- ~~ 
mercial quantity from cornstalks.—Prairje Farmer, 9 
Chicago. g 
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The price of the new Model Ten “Caterpillar” Tractor 
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Little brother to the big “Caterpillar,” 
a sturdy new track-type tractor in a 


esse ro 


smaller size! Balanced power and trac- 


Lal 


tion...a 14 h.p. engine delivering 10 
h.p. at the drawbar...destined to bring 
“Caterpillar” fame to thousands of smaller 
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farms and to new users in industry! 

With a track that bridges soft going (and 
without packing)...with all “Caterpillar” 
qualities of ruggedness and dependability. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. THE NEW MODEL TEN 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S. A. 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
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Sales Offices and Factories: 
Peoria, Illinois San Leandro, California 
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of America. 


to the mixer.”’ 
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GRICULTURAL col- 
leges of the following 
states were represented at 
the fifth ahnual meeting 
of the College Feed Con- 
ference Board in Memphis, 
Tenn., on October 15: 


Michigan 
Nebraska 
Connecticut 
Virginia 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
West Virginia 


Iowa 
North Dakota 







































PEN FORMULA 


A Development of 


College 
Leadership 


N° FEED manufacturer originated the idea of OPEN FORMULA feeds. The 
OPEN FORMULA was not developed as a ‘‘good sales argument.’’ Mixing 
feeds on open formulas was suggested many years ago at a meeting of the larger feed 
manufacturers by Professor E. S. Savage of Cornell who made the proposal solely 
in the interest of farmers, and offered the opportunity to the feed manufacturers 


“There is no mystery about a good feed”’ Professor Savage said in effect, ‘‘There is 
no rare or unusual ingredient or combination of ingredients which can make a mixed 
feed worth ten to fifteen dollars more per ton than a good home mixture. When a 
farmer buys a ready-mixed feed, he should be able to know just what he is getting, 
how much he is paying for actual feeding value and how much for service and profit 


The idea was considered revolutionary in the mixed feed business, and the American 


Milling Company was the only feed manu- 
facturer which adopted it; but every farmers’ 
purchasing organization which has since set 
up has made the OPEN FORMULA a basic 
principle of service. 


Colleges of agriculture throughout the country 
have become interested in the OPEN FORM- 
ULA for the same reasons that they recom- 
mend home mixing. They give their approval 
to no particular brand of OPEN FORMULA 
feed, but to the OPEN FORMULA itself. 


Five years ago the College Feed Conference 
Board was set up, composed of the dairy feed- 
ing specialists of 19 colleges of agriculture. As 
a service to farmers, this Board made up 
formulas for dairy feeds which were available 
to feed manufacturers. The Board also agreed 
to study for rejection, change, or approval 
OPEN FORMULAS submitted by manu- 
facturers. 


The American Milling Company has used this 
service of the College Feed Conference Board 
since it became available, and mixes two 20 
percent, two 24 percent and two 32 percent 
dairy feeds on formulas approved by the 
Board. 


To put approved OPEN FORMULA feeds on 
the market in competition with secret formula 
feeds is a great test for a commercial manu- 
facturer or a cooperative. One which not 
many can meet! 

Quality is specified, yet prices must be in line— 
the mixing charge and profits can be calculated 
by the feeder. AMCO has met the test, because 
it has great resources, men with a lifetime of 
experience in the feed markets, and volume 
through its mills. 

Ley College Feed Lencoag eg Board approves ae 

for feed 
in secenaen tie onan or ae Seush! nor ne no 
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MCO 


FEED MIXING SERVICE 
AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PEORIA, ILL. 
\ Plants at: OMAHA, NEB., PEORIA, ILL., OWENSBORO, KY. 
Alfalfa Plants at: POWELL, GARLAND and WORLAND, WYO. 








OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 


Extension Forester, 


NE of the most profitable sources 

of farm income is the sale of cross- 
ties; another, the sale of poles for many 
kinds of commercial use; another, the 
sale of logs ; another, 
the sale of paper 
pulpwood and fuel- 
wood; and another in 
the South the sale 
of gum for naval 
stores. 

From their wood- 
lands the farmers, 
for example, of Geor- 
gia, are deriving an 
average income of 
around $100 to $200 per farm yearly or 
an aggregate of some $22,000,000 accord- 
ing to the latest United States census in- 
formation. This is the value of timber 
products used and sold. In 1924, there 
were cut over 1,800,000 cords of wood on 
Georgia farms worth at $4 per cord some 
$7,200,000. 


Points About Woods Products 


HE farmer should concern himself 

primarily with rough timber products, 
such as logs, hewed crossties, poles, pil- 
ing and wood cut and corded. 

2. The farmer should keep out of the 
sawmill business. Lumber should not be 
on the farmers’ list of forest products 
made or for sale. The haywire sawmill 
and haywire methods of cutting timber 
spell nothing but white meat and over- 
alls for a living and only devastation of 
the land, timber cut and only brush and 
sedge grass coming back. Standing tim- 
ber brings more money than the result- 
ing lumber would bring if cut up by a 
butcher sawmill. 

There is only little profit in low grades. 

There is little profit in low grades. 
of timber. Therefore our farmers would 
profit by stopping the cutting or selling 
of small trees that make only knotty 
timber. Much is wasted and the price is 
low. Give the trees room to grow fast. 
Prune dead branches from the trees. Pro- 
duce. good grades of logs, poles, and large 
ties. 

3. The third essential for a farmer is, 
so far as possible, to do his own cutting 
and logging for home use or for mar- 
ket. He harvests his corn, potatoes and 
cotton and he uses his wagons when he 
sells his products. During slack time in 
the fall and winter the farmer can put in 
his labor to good advantage in harvesting 
his timber crop. This will increase his 
cash income. 


Selling Pointers 

ORDER to market timber profitably, 

attention should be given to a few es- 
sential points that will help greatly. 
First, it may happen that the owner 
cannot cut his timber himself but wishes 
to sell it on the stump or by log scale 
when cut. If so, too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the desirability of making a 
careful survey or inventory of the timber 
to be sold. A list should be made of the 
trees—their kinds and grades.- Outside 
help should be obtained if necessary. The 
owner should know exactly what he is to 
sell, and each tree to be sold should be 
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or paint. 

Second, the owner should look up the 
timber market and not sell at a time of 
low prices. The timber market fluctuates. 
Timber is a product that does not deter- 
iorate rapidly and it may be held in the 
growing tree for years, if desired. 

In locating the best markets, the owner 
should be a good questioner. Neighbors 
who have sold timber recently should be 
questioned, also the county agent and 





Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 


the state forester, who are often in a 


marked with an axe or with whitewash ‘ 


The Progressive Farmer 


How’s Your Crop of Timber? 


These Marketing Pointers Will Aid in Profitable Selling 
By W. R. MATTOON 


U. S. Forest Service 


good position to give helpful informa- 
tion. An advertisement in the local and 
city papers stating briefly the area or the 
estimated contents of the tract is very ad- 
visable. All efforts possible should be 
made to secure various bids and thus 
stimulate competition. 

If the owner is to cut his own timber 
products for sale, it is of prime im- 
portance to first arrange definitely for 
their sale before cutting is begun. The 
great number of rotting logs along the 
railroad right-of-way is a sad sight—the 
result usually of bad business methods 
in cutting before knowing the markets, 


Codperate and Sell in Carlots 
he MARKETING the products from 

their woodlands, neighboring farmers 
will do well to join together or codper- 
ate in order to sell in carload lots. In 
this respect there is unquestionably a 
clear and definite need. The average 
farmer by himself acts at a great disad- 
vantage, because the whole field of caring 
for growing timber, selecting trees for 
cutting, and finding the best market is 
unfamiliar ground. 


Because he has not a carload lot of a 
particular kind of material and shipment 
by local freight is absolutely prohibitive, 
the owner is obliged in many instances to 
cut up choice kinds of material into very 
inferior products; for example, he may 
find it necessary to turn clear white oak 
or black cherry into railroad ties and 
sell his material at a great sacrifice to a 
local buyer—a middleman. Several farm- 
ers acting codperatively could market 
their black walnut, poplar or white oak 
logs, pine, hickory or oak bolts, piling, or 
pulpwood direct to the wholesaler, manu- 
facturing plant, or user at greatly in- 
creased profits over those received from 
their individual sales. 


Sell by Contract 


T PAYS to use a written timber sale 

contract or agreement, particularly 
when the cutting is to be done by the 
purchaser. Even in small sales much 
trouble and financial loss have resulted 
from failure to put the terms of the sale 
in writing. The aim of the seller shouldi 
be to make clear the conditions under 
which he desires to dispose of his prod- 
uct. The essential conditions to be in- 
serted in the timber contract refer to 
the description and location of timber; 
the price and the manner of payment; the 
method of cutting and removal of the 
timber; and, last, the title and means of 
settling disputes. Such written contracts 
with provision for arbitration prevent 
lawsuits, 





NO SHELTER, NO EGGS 


LITTLE brown hen got the roup 


From storms that blew right through | 


the coop. 
“Lay eggs in this shack? 
Not a one,” she sassed pack. : ’ 
“Every chick would be hatched with the 
croup.” } ;, 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 








A Rusty Plow 


HE valuable lessons in life are expen- 

sive. It was the rule on our home 
farm that plows should be taken from 
the ground each evening. Once, in a 
hurry, I left my 
plow in the ground. 
It was November. 
During the night a 
cold wave arrived, 
freezing the plow 
in. It was several 
weeks before we 
were able to extri- 
cate it. What a sorry 
old piece of steel it 
was! 
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By means of a soft brick, a file, sand- 
paper and elbow grease, the rough rust 
was removed. Then my father ‘said, 
“Now take it and plow in some sandy 
loam.” 

To make a long story short, it was 
weeks before that old plow really 
“scoured.” 

I learned that rust is iron’s greatest 
enemy. One week of inactivity in the 
soil will damage a plow more than weeks 
of plowing. 

1977 


Human minds rust as easily as plows. 
Rest often spells rust when applied to a 
man’s thinker. Attention and activity 
are the builders and preservers of brain 
cells. 

Friendships are spoiled by neglect more 
often than through misunderstanding. 
Someone said, “If you have a friend, al- 
low not the grass to grow long on the 
path to his house.” 

Love will corrode through disuse as 
fast as through abuse. The fatal neglects 
of lovers will account for most of the 
tragedies that dissolve homes. Selfish- 
ness is the rust that works fast through 
love’s neglect. 

We were in the home of friends recent- 
ly. They have been married thirty-five 
years. You would have thought that they 
were bride and groom from the names 
by which they addressed each other. Do 
not say “Mush.” It was not that. It 


been cultivated through gladness and sor- 
row and toil for over half a lifetime. 
They had not allowed Time to make triv- 
ial the deepest thing in the world. 


17 

All excellencies are retained only 
through their constant use. I asked a 
man to lead in prayer. He said, “I would 
rather be excused. I am a little rusty.” 
He had not been doing it. 

I asked a musician to play his piano 
for me. He excused himself, saying, “I 
have been playing the organ so much 
lately that I am rusty on the piano.” 

On a visit home, I asked my, mother, 
who was then living, to bake some 
cakes such as we had in “the old days.” 
She said, “I have forgotten how to make 
them.” 

If we find ourselves in a state of negli- 
gence toward the good things of life, we 
will soon be rusty in them. Christians, 
like plows, keep bright by doing. We 
glow as we go. 


FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES 


(As reported by Progressive Fa. ner 
Readers) 








| 


SALMS: 23:1—The Lord is my 

shepherd; I shall not want. (The first 
Old Testament favorite in a recent ques- 
tionnaire.) 

John 3:16—For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should 
hot perish, but have everlasting life. (The 
first favorite New Testament verse in our 
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Make this chart your guide 


The winter recommendations specified on this chart 
should be followed from freezing (32° F.) to 0°F. 
Below 0°F. use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Model T use “E’’). 


If your car is not listed here, see at your dealer's, 
the complete Mobiloil Chart, which recommends the 
correct grades for all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 
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GARSON, - 
Mobiloil 


Gargoyle trade-mark 
on the Mobiloil container 


Winter Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 10) 


If you could listen to the bearings in 
your automobile engine on zero days 


Se cgi 
—you would hear how a too-thin oil allows 
finely adjusted bearing surfaces to grind 
together. 

This costly wear generally comes when you 
use one of the so-called ‘‘winter oils’’ featured 
at this time of the year. Such oils do only 
half the winter lubricating job—they give you 
quick starting on cold mornings. But when 
the engine warms up to the usual driving heat, 
your too-thin oil gets still thinner. Result: 
before long the wear on bearings and cylinder 
walls increases rapidly. 


Rich oil saves costly wear 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic is a winter grade of 
Mobiloil that does both ends of the winter 
lubricating job. Mobiloil Arctic has the ex- 
treme fluidity that insures a responding spurt 
of oil to the remotest bearing as soon as you 
touch your starter. But Mobiloil Arctic also 
has that rich ‘“‘oiliness’’ which enables it to 
cling to all friction surfaces and pad them 
against metal-to-metal contact with each other. 


Buy Mobiloil this way 


For a small supply: 10-gallon steel drums with 
faucet, 5-gallon cans in easy-tipping racks, and 
1-gallon and 1-quart cans. 

§5-gallon or 30-gallon drums with handy 
faucet for a large supply. You get a substantial 
discount with this purchase from the Mobiloil 
dealer. 

Is your car named in the Mobiloil Chart 
shown on this page? If not, see the complete 
list of Mobiloil Winter Recommendations for 
your car, tractor or truck at any Mobiloil 
dealer’s. You are always sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


_... VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


er 
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Farm Reliet 


FOR THE 


COTTON PLANTER 


ata dollar an acre 





Here’s What Other 
Farmers Say About 


Wilson Type Big Boll 


E. R. Strahan, Ouachita Par- 
ish, La., says “One of the 
very best varieties for our 
sandy loam soils ‘long the 
Quachita River, regardless 
whether the lands are infest- 
ed with wilt or not.” G,. B. 
Shinn, Winston Co., Miss., 
says “One-third more to the 
acre—Wilson Type Big Boll 
turns out more lint to the 
acre than any cotton I have 
planted.” T. L. Smith, Bas- 
sett, Ark., says “I have been 
lanting 30 years and Wilson 

ype Big Boll is best of any 
variety ever raised—made 
bale to the acre.” Wesley 
Braswell, Seminole, Co., Ga., 
gays “I think it is fine cot- 
ton.” Barton, Black 
Oak Farm, Ark., says 
“Planted 100 acres this year 
—150 to 200 next year—weigh- 
ed to cane~tened Wilson Big 
Boll produced more.” V. L. 
Blackwell, Pemiscot Co., Mo., 
says “Better yield—I think 
your cotton is the thing for 
us.” E. Morris, Keo, Ark 
says “Final yield about 5% 
greater—planted 15 acres this 
year—100 acres in 1929.” John 
O. Kelley, Jones Co., Miss., 
says, “A fine cotton to plant 
—send me your prices as I 
want to send you an order 
soon.” E. A. McColskey, Co- 
lumbia, Co., Fla., says “We 
liked yours best.” W. B. 
Bean, Lee Co., Ark., says 
“Planted 6 acres in 1928— 
made about % more per acre 
with Wilson Type—will plant 
40 acres in 1929.” F. B. Gil- 
bert & Co., Inc., Wisner, La., 
says “Outyielded all other 
varieties” (plamted 28 acres 
in 1928—will plant 800 in 1929). 

os. G. Stephenson, Holmes 
Co., Miss., says “Best all 
round cotton ever saw—I 
have never known a better 
Variety.” 


“I have already picked 
74 bales from 59 acres” 





Says Frank Shelby of Mississippi County, 
Ark., im a letter to Lee Wilson & Co., 
December 3, 1928 











“Wilson Type Big Boll only 
cost me a dollar an acre more 
than common oil mill seed. You 
told me I could make some 
money with your seed. I have 
been raising cotton for 31 years 
and have had some good yields 
but I never thought I would 
ever make such a crop as this. 
Have already picked a bale and 
F a quarter per acre and there’s 
fat least a quarter more per 
acre to come. I call this real 
sure enough farm relief.” 


YOU can plant 
this WILSON 


type BIG BOLL on your 


place 


and make more money than you 
have ever made before 


We speak from our own experience and from the experience of 
hundreds of farmers who have written us their experience. We 
spent $50,000 breeding, testing and developing this new type of 


cotton over a period of fifteen years. 
7,000 acres in it and made 7,000 bales. 
land was overflowed. 


Finally in 1926 we planted 
In '27 and ’28 much of our 
In ’27 on 7,000 acres, not ae sg we 

ere 


made 5,500 bales, and in ’28 on 8,000 acres, over 7,000 bales. 
are reasons why Wilson Type Big Boll will make more money 


for you. 


(1) Bigger bolis—easier to pick. 


open early. 


(2) Blooms early, bolls 


(3) Makes bolls until frost. (4) More cotton 


er acre. (5) Only single strain in 42 years to be chosen 


‘or 20,000 acres of Wilson Plantation. 


ter 15 years 


(6) Developed af- 


study and experiment. (7) Every pound of 


Wilson Type seed is produced on Wilson farms and 


handled by most modern seed-cleaning manlinwy. (8) 
, or faulty seed. ig 


No dirt, lint 


bolls—Easier to pick. 


(9) Satisfies labor. ger 
(10) Inch to inch and a sixteenth 


staple usually brings 2c to 2%c premium for quality of 


grade. 


Order NOW to avoid disappointment 


We offer only pedigreed seed grown 








(Lint cotton per acre) 
WILSON TYPE 


on our own farms, selected by our 
trained breeders. Last year we 


T 
were sold out before February 15th 
ese: * L oe and had to return more than $40,000 
a worth of orders from fellow farmers 


who were late. Order now and make 
more money from your cotton in 





D AP LN 4 oo ig 

3 . L. No. 

Ac asi How to Order: 
Half and Half 478 Send your check or money order 

-Cleveland 477 y 

ae 476 and state whether you want ship- 

7 Trice 6102 as ment by Freight or Express C. O, 
Ww. wd as D. We are selling this pedigreed 

«ora meng al “63 seed for $7 per 100-fbs. sack or $120 

Lig me Express “as per ton F. O. B. Wilson, Arkansas. 
Lone Star Can make you a better price on car- 





LEE 


M. W. H. COLLINS, Plant Breeder 
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Your Land: Hold All You Can ' 


Ihe Progressive Farmer 


Terracing One Important Means of Saving It 
By M. L. NICHOLS 


Agricultural Engineer, Alabama Experiment Station 


ARM prosperity and soil fertility 

are very closely correlated. In our 
Southland the only way of maintaining 
soil fertility is by controlling erosion. 
In most cases the 
control of erosion 
depends at least in 
part upon terracing. 

Terracing — should 
not be considered, 
however, as the only 
thing which needs 
to be done to con- 
trol erosion. The two 
chief factors of con- 
trol consist of (1) 
decreasing the amount of water that 
flows across the land, and (2) decreas- 
ing its velocity. The laws governing the 
erosive power of 
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been known to materially affect erosion 
by increasing the soil’s absorptive capac- 
ity. One of the best ways of decreasing 
erosion, however, is by cover crops. This 
method prevents erosion by checking the 
velocity of water and also by increasing 
the absorptive capacity of the soil by 
adding organic matter and by leaving 
numerous open channels in the soil 
formed by the decay of roots. 


In general, we may state the following 
rules for the control of erosion :— 

1. When the slope of the land is less than 4 
feet in 100 feet deep plowing and cover crops 
will control eresion. 

2. When the grade is from 4 to 15 feet in 100 
feet eFosion should be controlled by terracing, 
deep plowing and cover crops. 

3. When the grade is over 15 to 20 feet in 100 
feet the land should be used for pasture or de- 








water show this. 
They may be 
stated briefly as 
follows :— 


anyhow? 


1.1f the rate of 


flow of water is dou- subject. 

bled the erosive pow- ss 

er is increased four of terrace 

times. summed up so that 


can understand them. 
will not be digested in a casual read- 
ing; but for the man whose soil dol- 


2. If the rate of flow 
of water is doubled, 
the amount of mate- 
rial of a given size 
that can be carried is 
increased 32 times. 


lars are washing 


careful study. 


3. If the rate of flow 
is doubled, the size 
of particles than can 
be carried is increas- 
ed 64 times. 


HY and how do we terrace, 
To 
those questions we present this arti- 
cle by Prof. Nichols as one of the 
best things we have yet seen on the 
The principles and methods 
building 


rain, this article is worthy of most 


In an early issue we expect to 
print a second article by Prof. Nich- 
ols dealing particularly with the ma- 
chinery for terrace building. 


There are many, 
of course, who will 
not agree with this 
last statement, and 
it is true that there 
are many cases 
where it is desira- 
ble to cultivate this 
steep land. How- 
ever, speaking of 
Southern condi- 
tions as a_ whole, 
the trouble of hold- 
ing these steep 
lands, and the ex- 
pense and difficulty 
involved in their 
cultivation, should 
always lead . the 
farmer to consider 


answer both 


have been 
every farmer 
All the facts 


away after every 








I. How We Can Stop Land Washing 


INCE in general the velocity of water 

is increased when there is sufficient 
amount to form little rivulets instead of 
flowing over the ground in thin sheets, 
the relation of the amount of water to 
erosion is obvious. 


The amount of water flowing across a 
piece of land can also be greatly de- 
creased by increasing the absorptive ca- 
pacity of the soil. Deep plowing helps. 
Ten inches of plowed soil will absorb 
about two inches of water. Organic mat- 
ter plowed into the soil will greatly in- 
crease its absorptive capacity. In some 
cases the absorptive capacity may be in- 
creased by tile drainage, or even the 
breaking up of a layer of hardpan has 


their possibilities 
as money producers in the form of pas- 
tures for cattle and sheep or timberland. 

If from this discussion of erosion we 
isolate the problem of terracing, the ques- 
tion of the kind of terrace to build imme- 
diately rises. All rolling lands which 
wash under heavy rains need terracing. 
A terrace is a ridge or dam that prevents 
the water from flowing rapidly down a 
steep slope and carrying the soil with it. 
In sandy or light soils a large part of 
the water may be held back by: terraces 
until the soil can absorb it. This is the 
theory of the level terrace. But in re- 
gions having as great a rainfall as most 
parts of the South, and where the soil is 
frequently saturated already, when an 
inch or more of water falls within 24 
hours or less, it is impractical to build 
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terraces large enough to hold this much 
water. Therefore, it is advisable to give 
the terrace enough grade to carry off the 
surplus water during the heavy rains; 
just enough grade in the terrace to pro- 
yide a safety factor. As the length of 
the terrace increases the amount of wa- 
ter which must be carried increases. Con- 
sequently, a small but gradually increas- 
ing grade is given to carry off the sur- 
plus water. Rarely should this grade be 
over six inches per 100 feet of terrace. 
A terrace laid off as above described is 
known as a variable grade terrace. 


Il. Essentials of a Broadbase 


Terrace 


ERRACES of the broadbase, varia- 

ble-grade type are constructed by a 
process of dragging and plowing until 
they are about 18 to 25 feet wide and 18 
to 30 inches high in the center. This 
leaves a broad, shallow ditch at the top, 
along which the water will flow slowly 
from the field. 

2. They should not be over 2,000 feet 
in length. Where longer length is nec- 
essary it is better to divide the terrace 
into two parts, flowing part of the water 
in each direction. 

3. The outlet should be fixed in such 
a manner that it will not wash. This 
can be done in part by running the last 
few feet of the terrace nearly level. In 
some cases it is difficult to find an outlet 
unless special provision can be made. A 
considerable amount of work may be nec- 
essary to prevent serious damage by 
emptying too much water at one point. 
This work is usually preferred, however, 
to having water break through the weak- 
est or lowest place in the terrace and 
causing wash in the field, which usually 
happens with the level terrace. 

4. A terrace should be broad enough 
te plant three to five rows on it. This 
eliminates waste land and the unsightly 
hedge or grass row that usually grows 
on uncultivated terraces. 

5. Each field presents @ special prob- 
lem, and the farmer should go over the 
grounds to be terraced, noting the type 
of soil (sandy or clay), general topogra- 
phy, grades, old washes, etc. Outlets 
must be arranged without injury to ad- 
joining land. Since ‘in practical condi- 
tions the horizontal distance apart of the 


> terrace varies with the slope of the land, 


terraces are spaced in the field by meas- 
uring the vertical distance one is lower 
than the other. From the general survey 
made the vertical fall between the ter- 
races and the amount of grade needed 
can be determined. 

6. The vertical fall between terraces 
varies with the slope of the land and 
type of soil. Where the soil is sandy the 
surplus water to be carried off is less. 
By grade or slope is meant the number 
of feet of vertical drop in 100 feet meas- 
ured horizontally. 

The following table will serve as a 
guide for determining the distance be- 
tween terraces :— 

Slope of land Verticaldistance Horizontal dis- 


im feet per of the drop tance between 

100 fee between terraces terraces 
3 feet 3 feet 100 feet 
4 feet 3 feet 75 feet 
5 feet 3 feet 6inches 270 feet 
6 feet 3 feet 9 inches 63 feet 
? feet 4 feet 0 inches 57 feet 
8 feet 4 feet 3 inches 53 feet 
9 feet 4 feet 6 inches 50 feet 
0 feet 4 feet 9 inches 48 feet 
1254 feet 5 feet 0 inches 40 feet 
15 feet 6 feet 6 inches 40 feet 


Ill. Laying Off the Terrace 
HEN laying off a terrace start at 
the highest part of the field and 

work down. Short curves and big fills 
in old gullies should be avoided. Where 
there is one large wash in or near the 
center of the field, use this as a 
Starting point and flow water both ways, 
Provided a suitable outlet can be ob- 
tained. 

2. In laying out a terrace the level és 
Set up so that the vertical distance down 


. the hill can be determined for the start. 


instrument man keeps his instru- 
ment level and motions the- rodman up 





or down hill until the rod is located on 
a spot the desired vertical distance below 
the line of sight of the level. When the 
instrument is level and in adjustment 
every place in line with the cross hairs 
and eyepiece is on the same level as the 
instrument. If the level rod is moved up 
or down hill until the target meets this 
line of sight, the bottom of the level rod 
is the same number of feet and inches 
below the level that the target is set on 
the rod: Thus vertical distance is easily 
measured. 


3. The rodman should locate a point 
in the terrace every 25 feet om @ rough 
surface and 50 feet on smooth surface. 
In going around curves the points should 
be close together in order to make a 
smooth, even curve. 


4. When the rodman is walking in the 
same direction as the water is to flow 
(that is, from the head toward the outlet 
of the terrace), he should raise the target 
the required number of inches between 
each station to give the terrace grade. 
When walking in the opposite direction 
from the flow of water (that is, from the 
outlet toward the head), lower the target 
the required number of .inches to give the 
terrace grade. 


5. Terraces may be marked off by 
means of stakes or by scratches or marks 
with a hoe, Stakes are preferable where 
there is heavy grass. Frequently the 
grade stakes will give rather abrupt an- 
gles. 


IV. Building the Terrace 


dace plowing team should follow the 
person laying out the terrace, who 
walks ahead, making slight variations in 
the layout which will change these sharp 
curves: to as smooth curves as possible. 

1. The first furrew should be thrown up hill 
in building the terrace. 

2. Leave ene foot of undisturbed soil for a 
firm base under the first two furrow slices. 

3. Plow around the terrace about feur fur- 
rows. 

4. Then hitch te a V-shape drag or other 
implement used for terrace building, and go 
around and around, pushing the loose dirt up 
toward the center of the terrace. With the V- 
drag or homemade implement it is important 
to get all the height possible before widening 
the terrace. When mules are used start at the 
bottom of the last furrow, plow a furrow, and 
follow with the drag. 


5. Continue the precess of adding a furrew 
and following with the drag until the terrace 
is 18 te 2 feet wide and 18 to 24 inches high at 
the center. It is usually advisable to use the 
drag after each furrow is added. This method 
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makes it much lighter on the teams. It takes 
power to build terraces and a tractor is ideal 
fer this purpose. 


A terrace 10 to 15 feet wide and 18 to 
20 inches high can be built if desired, 
and left to settle with the rain. Then 
the height and width can be increase 
by a process of back furrowing, adding 
an extra furrow every time the terrace 
is plowed until desired width is reached. 
The full width of the terrace need not 
be constructed the first year. 


Where a terrace crosses gullies, dams 
higher and wider than the rest of the 
terrace should be built. This is very im- 
portant, and must be done to prevent bad 
washes in the fields. The best implement 
for this work is the slip scrape. It is 
well to make allowance for the earth 
settling at least one-third im fields of 
this kind. 


When the terrace is completed, cheek 
both the top of the terrace and the bet- 
tom of the terrace ditch. If the grade 
has not been maintained, raise the lew 
places in the terrace mound with slip 
scrapes or terrace drags and cut the high 
places out of the ditch by plowing an 
extra furrow and dragging the dirt up 
into the terrace. 








brings you a cotton that:— 


(1) Bri 
$30.00 


Eastern Cotton Belt. 


the Grower $5.00 to 
ore per Bale. 
(2) Makes as Heavy Yields per 
Acre and in Many Cases Heavier 
than Other Varieties. 


Dwarf type stalk—first fruiting branches within 2 
inches of ground. Thim foliage—Early fruiting— 
clese jointed, prolific, makes high yields, largest 
five-lock, storm-proof bolls, easy to pick 

Wichita has proved that it is splendidly adapted 
te the Mississippi Delta and other sections of the 


We make no extravagant claims for Greer- 


The following prices are subject to 5 per cent 


GREER-WICHITA COTTON 


Brings $5.00 to $30.00 More Per Bale 


Ready Market Waiting 
Yields Heavy—Fruits Early— 
Big Five Lock Storm Proof Bolls— 
You Can Grow this More 
Profitable Cotton 


After 25 years of the most intensive and selective breeding known 
im the history of cotten—Greer Staple Cotton Breeding Farms 


field to you. 


5% Discount—On January Orders 


discount if your order is mailed before February 1. 


TUAL CONFIDENCE: 
OUR COTTON AND OU 
WE DO NOT 


Shreveport, La. 
Gentlemen :— 
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Wichita Cotton when we say that it represents 
one of the most outstanding achievements of the 
cotton interests of the South. 

We are Cotton Seed breeders—not dealers. 
Greer-Wichita Pedigreed Cotton Seed are grown 
en our seed farms, in Bossier Parish, Louisiana. 
Ginned im exclusive gins. 


One Sack, 3 (96 Ibs.), GROG. a6 555 6. cove asssieccansascste $2.50 
mi 66 to 30 Bushels, per bushel.. Arges: Adie VRAbENS 2 una cancdndcdcqagungedegets 2.355 
Bee BATE, Bitte. Teth. . ossncesenssacndave-sasne $130.00 


CAR (eo Per Ten 
These Prices F. O. B. Cars, Shrevepert, Levisiana. 
QUR RELATIONS WITH OUR CUSTOMERS ARE BASED ON MU- 
Gea ie continence we oue 
CUSTOMERS. A DEPOSIT BEFORE SHIP- 
PING GREER-WICHITA SEED. 
Write for This Free Sample 
fe gm Green-Wichita Cotton a, This Sater sens a “1 
em request. Take it to your cotton buyer—get his the 
yourself—ceompare it with other cotton. 


Greer Magle Cotsen Breeding Farms, 


Please send me sample of Green-Wichita Pedigreed Seed, the lint and 
open boll; also your booklet “Spinning Utility of Cotton.” 
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John Deere Model B 
Disk Harrow 


John Deere Model L 
Tractor Disk Harrow 


Two Good Diskings 
























spare. 


6 wear and stress 


















The Model L has strength to 


Main frame braces are 
heavy angle steel, and every 
other part is built up to resist 


It’s flexible, too, the front 
section having the same pivoted 
Eire Feperreotien as the flexible 





‘It Does Better Work’ 


Any Model B owner will tell 
you that this John Deere Disk 
Harrow does better work. Better 
performance is the quality that 
has kept the Model B at the very 
top among horse-drawn disk har- 
rows for nearly half a century. 

You need the Model B for the 


better ‘work which its unusual 
flexibility and enormous strength 





The Model Bhasbeenstrength- 
ened throughout. 

Distinctive features responsi- 
ble for its widespread popularity 
have been retained. 

It’s the same flexible, good- 
working harrow that your 
grandfather knew, but with 
tractor-harrow s 


All John Deere Disk Harrows Are Equipped wh 
Heat-Treated Alloy Steel Disk Blades 


If you want to be sure that all 
of your soil will be disked twice 
every round, use the John Deere 
Model L Tractor Disk Harrow. 


The automatic yielding lock 
coupling between sections aids the 
rear disks in cutting out ridges 


left by the front disks—no part of 
the field is left undisked. 


Here’s a valuable feature: The 


disks can be angled or straightened 
without stopping or backing the 
outfit. 


See these strong, flexible harrows at your John Deere dealer’s. 
Write for literature describing them. Ad 


idress John Deere, 


Illinois, and ask for Folder LD-535 
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ARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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The Vegetablesand Flowers 
i would like to see grow- 
ngin your garden—readall 
about them in 
’s Annual 
It describes Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
A million people use it as 
their garden guide. 
Writefor your ANNUAL 


It’s free. 
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This is No. 3 of a series of articles giving 
the views of famous men on the farm prob- 
lem, 

ARMERS’ coéperatives made pro- 

gress during 1928. To those who are 

in touch with the movement in its nation- 
wide aspects this progress is more than 
encouraging. It in- 
dicates that codpera- 
tive. organization is 
now a_ permanent 
factor in modern ag- 
riculture. The total 
business of 11,400 
farmers’ associations 
engaged in market- 
ing and purchasing, 
of which the Divis- 
ion of Codéperative 
Marketing of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has record, was 
$2,300,000,000 during 1927 and was larger 
during 1928. Over 2,000,000 farmers in 
the United States are members of one or 
more codperative associations. 

Volume of business, however, is only 
one measure Of the success of the codp- 
erative organizations. How well this 
business was carried on is even more im- 
portant than how large it was. From the 
point of view of gains in efficiency and 
general stability, the progress of the codp- 
erative organizations is even more strik- 
ing. 

1. The coéperatives of 1928 were incompara- 
bly better managed business organizations 
than those of 10 years ago. 

2. The farmers of 1928 had a better compre- 
hension of marketing problems and a better 
understanding of the aims and possibilities 
of coéperation than they had in 1918. 

In our contacts, in the Division of Codp- 
erative Marketing, with managers and of- 
ficials of codperative associations, Wwe have 
definite evidence that they are gaining a 
clearer comprehension of their problems 
and that codperative business is being car- 
ried on more and more in accordance with 
carefully developed plans and less and 
less by rule-of-thumb methods and guess- 
work. . 

I 


Five Significant Trends During 1928. 
—Space will not permit detailed de- 
scription here of the trends and pro- 
gress of the various commodity groups in 
codperative marketing and purchasing. 
Broadly speaking, however, there have 
been at least five developments of out- 
standing importance. 

1. A broader and clearer comprehen- 
sion of coéperative marketing and pur- 
chasing has been developed through edu- 
cational methods not only among farm- 
ers but also among farm boys and girls 
in rural schools and in agricultural col- 
leges. 

2. The standardization of grades, pack- 
ing, and trade practices, which have re- 
sulted in marked progress during past 
years, has shown further progress during 
1928. 

3. Incréased operating efficiency has 
been effected from the application of bet- 
ter business methods and through obtain- 
ing a larger volume, thereby reducing the 
unit cost of doing business. 

4. Business practices have been adap- 
ted to needs of both producers and the 
market. 

5. The recent tendency toward codper- 
ation among coéperatives has tended to- 
ward unification within each industry or 
commodity branch of agriculture. 


Il 
Better Grading Practices With Prof- 
its to Producers—Farm products are 
graded and packed better today than 
ever before. Much of this improvement 
has resulted from the operations of co- : 
Operative associations. The system of 
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CHRIS CHRISTENSEN 








pooling adopted ‘by * mést ‘ associations! 


The Progressive Far 


“Is Co-op Marketing Succeeding?” © 
Chief Christensen Answers With a Positive “Yes” 


By? CHRIS L. CHRISTENSEN, 
In Charge, Division of Co-operative Marketing, U. S. D. A. 


makes grading necessary in order to 
avoid inequalities among members. It fol- 
lows from the practice of grading and 
pooling that each member is paid in ac- 
cordance with the grade and quality of 
the product that he delivers. This, in it- 
self, is of tremendous importance in en- 
couraging better production practices and 
better handling of the product from the 
farm to the market. 

Education is all very well, but unless 
a farmer can obtain the premium which 
the market is willing to pay for his prod- 
uct of superior quality it must be admit- 
ted that he has little incentive to go to the 
additional expense and trouble necessary 
to obtain this quality. The successful co- 
Operative associations have definitely and 
permanently raised the quality and grade 
of the products which they handle, be- 
cause they have returned to their mem- 
bers the premiums which the market is 
willing to pay for these products. 


Ill 

Better Business Methods.—As_ they 
have gained in experience and strength, 
the codperative associations have been 
able to make material savings in market- 
ing expenses and have been able to elimi- 
nate wastes in marketing which formerly 
were a burden on the farmer. A large 
part of the savings arise from the volume 
of business which is handled by the large- 
scale coéperative organizations. Savings 
that arise from large volume of business 
may be obtained, of course, by private 
marketing agencies. However, because 
they are farmers’ organizations, the co- 
Operative associations are able to obtain, 
on an average, a larger volume of busi- 
ness than privately owned competitors. 
Many instances might be cited where a 
coOperative has handled, at material re- 
ductions in costs, business which was 
formerly carried on by possibly 10. or 
more independent dealers. 

IV 
CoSperatives Help Adjust Produc- 
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tion to Demand.—One fundamental © 


reason for the continued devélopment of 
coéperative marketing is that it offers, 
under present conditions, the most prac- 
ticable means of codrdinating production 
and marketing. Marketing problems in 
agriculture cannot be separated from pro- 
duction. In fact, they grow out of pro- 
duction problems. If it were possible to 
reach the ideal state under which we 
could obtain an adequate, but not exces- 
sive, supply of farm products of desirable 
quality, graded and packed according to 
known standards, marketing would be- 
come a relatively simple process. 
Farmer-owned and controlled coépera- 
tive associations are more than mere dis- 


tributing agencies, for they also serve to © 
Unless — 


link the farmer with his market. 
a farmer is a member of the organiza- 
tion that markets his products, he has lit- 


rs 


tle or no contact with market problems 


and little or no conception of the kind, 
quality, and quantity of farm products 
which the market demands. He is fre- 
quently unwilling to codperate with the 
private dealer. Furthermore, as has been 
mentioned already, under the codperative 
system he usually receives market prem- 
iums for quality, while under a non- 
codperative system he seldom - receives 
such premiums. Hence, the member of a 


coéperative has an economic motive for 
' 3 


improving his production practices which 


other farmers do not have. Consequently, oe 


the codperative associations, so far a8 ~ 


they have developed to the point where 
they are able to offer the farmer a com- 
plete marketing service, are coordinating 
production and marketing. - ‘ 
Vv : 

CoSperation Among Codperatives 
—The trend toward centralization is 


hustratett bythe “way in-which codper 
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1929 Seed 
Catalog and 


Garden Guide 
Now Ready For 


YOU/ 


press—this handsomely il- 
lustrated, 64 page catalog and 
planting calendar. Tells how to 
grow the garden that you wish for 
—contains actual photographs in 
colors of vegetables and flowers. 
The market farmer and the home 

should have this valu- 
able seed book—most up-to-date in 
the South. Your copy is ready. 
Free. Write for it today. 


Tendergreen 
VAN ANTWERP: ELICIOUS 


peers VEGETABLE 
Introduced this season for 
the first time--—has finer fla- 
vor ----more nutritious than 
turnip greens, mustard, or 
spinach. Grows in 23 days. 
Farmers make $300 or more 

— per acre on Tendergreen. 
Send IQ‘ *=4 10c for packet today 

Trial ~~ Ib. 40c; 34 Ib. 1c. 
For Trial Fresh and Fertile 
PACKET For over 50 years Van Ant- 
werp’s Tested Seeds have satisfied South~ 
ern planters. You get your money’s worth. 
from this great seed firm. 


Valuable Premiums 


and Profit-Sharing Certificates given with 

orders from Van Antwerp’s 

§2O Catalog. Also 4 packets of 
i] 








beautiful flower seeds free 
N CASH with order of 50c or more. It 
will pay you to buy your 


PRIZES  cccdstrom Van Antwerp's. 
VAN ANTWER PS 





SEED one 
MOBILE, ALA 
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WYATT S CARDEN GUIDE 
x¥0r 1999 


A complete garden book that 
will help every garden lover to 
arner a bounteous_ return. 
‘Flowers, Vegetables, Field Seed, 
and Nursery Stock; their care 
and cultivation are included in 
Wyatt’s 1929 Garden Guide. 


For Your Free Copy 


JOB P.WYATT & SONS CO, 
~~. DEPENDABLE SEEDS 
a RALEIGH, N.C, 
FREE ~~ _ ESTABLISHED 
WYATTS 1929 . és 
GUIDE ae 
Spb snctnind anasinaghechuneheameomncen abbdniie 
Address ......... Sid svesseian CRAY EAR re ae aN m 











tive marketing and purchasing associa- 
tions handling the same commodities are 
joining together into commodity trade 
organizations. Today 44 of the largest 
coOperative associations handling milk, 
butter, cheese, and other dairy products 
are linked together in the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation. Within the past 
year, several of the leading wool codper- 
atives have formed the National Wool 
Marketing Council. Thirteen of the live- 
stock terminal codperative agencies are 
working together in the National Live- 
stock Producers’ Association. The state- 
wide cotton associations making up the 
American Cotton Growers’ Exchange this 
year have taken steps to have all sales 
made by branch offices operated by the 
exchange instead of by each association 
independently, as heretofore. - Within the 
last few months, the agricultural codpera- 
tives associations, through their commod- 
ity group organizations, have been consid- 
ering and developing plans for a national 
organization of agricultural coéperatives. 

All in all, @ review of 1928 shows that 
the codperative form of business is pecu- 
liarly well adapted to the farming indus- 
try. It is inherently sound, and definite 
progress is being made in applying better 
business methods to the production and 
marketing of farm products through co- 
Operative associations. The outlook for 
1929 is especially favorable, primarily be- 
cause our knowledge of the essentials of 
successful codperative organization is 
continually imcreasing and because the 
number of farmers who appreciate the 
significance of the movement is growing. 


CORRECT FERTILIZER TERMS 


N AGREEMENT with the recom- 

mendations of the Second National 
Fertilizer Conference the following prac- 
tices will be followed in the use of ferti- 
lizer terms in The Progressive Farmer :— 

Nitrogen instead of ammonia. Am- 
monia is 14-17 nitrogen. 

Superphosphate instead of acid phos- 
phate. They are the same. 

Nitrogen first, instead of phosphoric 
acid first, in stating percentages of plant 
foods in mixed fertilizers. The order will 
be nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
instead of phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and 
potash. That is, in a fertilizer contain- 
ing 4 per cent of nitrogen, 8 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 4 per cent of potash 
the numerals will be written 48-4 in- 
stead of 8-4-4, as heretofore. 


READ THE BIBLE THROUGH | 
IN 1928 | 


I HAVE been a subscriber to your pa- 
per for several years and have liked it 
fine, especially the past year. I think the 
Bible questions were a great addition to 
the paper, and such a help in reading the 
Bible through in one year. I have en- 
joyed the work; finished the last lesson 
the last day of the year and am making 
a notebook of thé questions and answers, 
of which I am real proud. 


MRS. F. E. WHITEHEAD. 


-H 
I AM a reader of your paper, and like 
it fine. I took your advice, read the 
Bible through last year, and it did me 
good. I would like to know how many 
of your readers have done the same. 
Please publish in your paper so we all 
may know. N. A. HARMON. 


Ht 

I HAVE read the Old Bible and the 
New Testament through in 1928. I 

finished it up yesterday. I have been 

reading The Progressive Farmer for fif- 

teen years and_I sure like it fine. 

MRS. P. F. CRICK. 


Editor’s Note——How many other friends 
read the Bible through in 1928, following 
our weekly Bible feature of suggested read- 
ings and accompanying questions? 























Cabo? 
ID your farm make plenty of food 
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ATWATER. 













































RADIO 


“I know that man— 
that is exactly the 
way he talks” 


‘HE was listening to ademonstration of an Atwater Kent. Turn- 
ing the FuLt-vision Dial from one station to another, suddenly 
she heard the voice of a friend she had not seen for years. She 
listened eagerly. It was “exactly the way he talked.” 
' “Pll take the set,” she said. “This radio tells the truth.” 

Anyone can convince himself that Atwater Kent receivers and 
speakers do give faithful reproduction. Listen to an orchestra and 
pick out the individual instruments. Each has its own character 
—its own identity. 

Turn to a male quartet, a piano solo, a radio drama with all the 
varying voices and inflections—or to the President when he speaks. 
Every sound is true to the original. That is the standard of 
Atwater Kent performance. 

- Atwater Kent gives it to you for less money. Less money be- 
cause Atwater Kent Radio is manufactured im great quantities, 
making economies of production possible. Yet this huge output 
does not affect quality in the slightest. For every set, besides 
being made of the finest materials, has to pass 222 tests or inspec 
tions in the course of manufacture. 

Turn the FULL-viston Dial and listen to “the salle that tells 
the truth,” 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4769 Wissahickon Avenue A. Atwater Kent, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prices slightly higher west 
of the Rockies. 


On the air—every Sunday night — 
Atwater Kent Radio Hour — listen iw 


Model 40 (Electric) $77 Battery Sets, $49—$68 













































*Radio’s Truest Voice” 
Atwater Kent Radio 
: Models E, E-2, 
$, same quality, differ- 
ent in size. Each, $20 
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The New Case 
Full Line 
Includes-- 







Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 
Silo Fillers 
Hay Balers 
Grain Drills 













Field Tillers 

Plows 

Cultivators 

Harrows 

Grain and Corn 
Binders 
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CASE thresher more than pays for 

itself by what it saves you in 
grain, time, labor and power- 
You will get your money back in a 
few short years. More than that—it 
keeps right on earning dividends for 
you. Case Threshers last for twenty 
years or more. 


No, you don’t have to be an expert. 
You can, with little experience, do a 
good job of threshing and save grain 
with a simple Case machine. There 
are only few belts, and few working 
parts to watch and adjust. 


But that isn’t all. You can thresh 
all grains and seeds that are thresh- 
able. No condition or crop is too 
difficult. You can do it with the 
minimum of power because the Case 
thresher is unusually light running. 


Wouldn’t you like to learn more 
about the profit-making possibilities 
of Case threshers? Write for this new, 
free book, “‘Bigger Profits by Better 
Threshing.”’ 


J. I. CASE T. M. CO., Inc. 
Dept. A-59 Racine, Wis. 


CASE 








QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 




















Here is a plan b 
IN A FEW WEEKS! 














$100 


For Your Church 


So many of our old PROGRESSIVE FARMER friends have written to us, asking 
about our Money Making Plan for churches, that we have decided to hold this 
unusual offer open a little longer, so more of our readers can take advantage of it. 


YOU could use $100.00 for your church, couldn’t you? } 
$100.00 would help a lot towards new hymnals, better furniture, or those other things 
that your church needs so badly. Let THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER help you. 
which you can easily earn $100.00 OR MORE ‘for your church 





Of course you could. 


WRITE TODAY ! 


For THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S easy money-making plan for your church. 
USE THE COUPON BELOW 





RCHARD Jobs Needing Atten- 
tion—If the following orchard 
jobs have not received attention this win- 
ter, they should be looked after right 
now, or certainly be- 
fore there is any 
sign of the swelling 
of the buds :— 
1, Cutting out and 
burning any broken, 
dead, or badly diseased 
branches. 
2. Picking up from 
the ground or off the 


trees and burning 
mummied fruit. 


3. Pruning the. apple, peach, plum, pear, 
grape, pecan, and other fruit trees. 

4. Raking up and burning or burying all 
leaves and trash undef the trees where there 
is any reason to suppose that disease spores 
or insects may be passing the winter. 


5. Giving the winter spray to all fruit trees 
and grapevines, using cither the concentrated 
lime-sulphur or the lubricating oil emulsion. 
The oil emulsion is more effective in con- 
trolling scale than lime-sulphur, but where 
it is. used on peach trees, first make up a 
4-4-50 strength Bordeaux mixture and add 
the proper amount of oil emulsion, in order 
that the peach leaf curl spores, as well as 
San Jose scale, may be killed. 


Buy Garden Seed Early.—It is al- 
ways a good practice to put in the year’s 
supply of garden seed early. Because of 
the scarcity and comparatively high price 
of seed of several of the different vege- 
tables there is further reason for this be- 
ing a good practice this season. The 
heavy planting of commercial vegetables 
last season all over the country reduced 
the stock of many kinds to a compara- 
tively low point. Then a rather small 
crop of many of these garden seed was 
produced the past season. This is especi- 
ally true of beans, the price of which it 
seems will be increased from 50 per cent 
to double what it was last year. Radish 
seed are somewhat higher priced, and in 
fact, many of the more largely planted 
vegetable seed are scarce enough to be 
higher priced than last season. With these 
facts before us it will be good business 
to put in approximately a year’s supply. 


Do You Want a Spray Calendar ?— 
Spraying is a comparatively simple propo- 
sition, and yet many folks consider it a 
very complex matter. Experiment sta- 
tions have worked out spray calendars 
which give in brief form when to spray, 
for what, and with what. The Progressive 
Farmer has cotnpiled one of these and a 
copy of it may be had free of charge by 
any of our subscribers who will send a 
2-cent stamp for mailing it. Many folks 
who put on a spray in the winter and give 
one spray in the summer figure that they 
are doing all that needs to be done to se- 
cure good fruit. This is far from cor- 
rect. But get the details from a spray 
calendar. Secure one -from the county 
agent or write to The Progresswe Farm- 
er for one. Then paste or tack it up 
somewhere so that it may be referred to 
at any time and the. result will be in- 
formation right on tap that will tell just 
when to spray, for what, and with what. 


Provide Fertilizer for Gardens.—In 
purchasing fertilizer for cotton, corn, and 
other crops, don’t overlook the home gar- 
den. A ton of high grade fertilizer can 
very profitably be used on a half acre gar- 
den during the year. Not all of this 
should be applied at one time, but a prop- 
erly cared for garden will grow from 
two to four different crops of vegetables 
during the year and therefore if a ton is 
used on half an acre this will be at the 
rate of only 1,000 pounds per acre for 
applications where four different vege- 
table crops are grown during the year. In 
addition to a ton of complete fertilizer 
for a half acre garden, also provide 200 
to 400 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda, or other readily avail- 
ble nitrogen fertilizer. Now that the 
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time for beginning the new garden year 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN, 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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is with us, better provide this fertilizer, 
as it will likely not be on hand when 
needed if it isn’t bought when the other 
fertilizer is being purchased. 


Pruning Pointers—In pruning fruit 
trees do the following :— 
1. Use only sharp pruning tools. 


2. Do not use an axe, hatchet, or car- 
penter’s saw. 

3. Use long handled pruning shears, 
hand pruning shears, and pruning saw. 
A pruning knife can also be used to ad- 
vantage. 

4. Cut smoothly and close to the trunk 
of the tree or other branch from which 
the pruned branch comes. 


5. Avoid splitting. If the branch is 
large, saw. a little bit om the under side 
of the branch before starting to saw on 
the top side. 

6. Cut just as few brariches as possi- 
ble. Better by far, cut ‘three or four 
small ones than a large one. 


7. In clipping back the new growth of 
peaches, cut just above a bud rather © 
than an inch or two above it. 


8. Never cut off a branch unless there 
is some definite reason for it. Know why 
a branch is being cut before it is re- 
moved. 

9. Remove all pruned off branches 
from the orchard and burn them. To pile 
them near the edge of the orchard and 
allow them to remain is to make sure cf 
having a propagating place for harmful 
insects and disease. 





HOW I SUCCEED WITH | 
SPINACH 





be LOOKING over many gardens from _ 


time to time, one rarely observes a 
row of spinach growing. Many families — 
have not learned to like this wholesome 
vegetable and others say that they have 
sowed the seed a number of times but 
with no success: 


We have been making two sowings of 
spinach each year, one during late March 
or early April, and the other one July 15 
to August 15. We have had fairly good 
success with the spring sowing, however 
not so successful with the late summer 
sowing. 

Last year we grew the best row that 
we have ever had and our method of pro- © 
cedure was as follows :— 


Our garden was broken and bedded 
early in February. Each of these beds © 


had a dressing of manure immediately af- 


ter breaking. Following each rain the 

surface of these beds was scratched with © 
a rake and harrow. The row on which © 
the spinach was sowed had been sélected ~ 
as the row to grow the early tomatoes, — 
and April 15 fixed as the approximate — 
the row was reworked, opened with en 
opening hoe and 8-4-8 fertilizer distribu- 
ted in the drill at the rate of 600 ‘pounds ~ 
per acre. This fertilizer was thoroughly — 
mixed and the open furrow covered with ~ 
a rake. We made slight depressions, four 
feet apart, on the row fo designate the ~ 
place where we wanted to set the toma- — 
toes. The spaces between these depres- 
sions were then opened about 114 inches ~ 
deep and two papers of spinach sed 
drilled and covered. This seeding was Pa 
done about March 28. Seasons’ were fav* | 
orable and the seed came up promptly. ~~ 


About April 10 holes were dug at the 
spaces left for the tomato plants and fill- 
ed with new dirt in which a handful ‘ 
fertilizer was mixed. Due to weather Com” 
ditions our tomato plants were not set 
until April 25. By this time we were eat 
ing spinach and this one row furnished) 
all the family could use through the en 
month of May and until June 10, This 
crop did not interfere with the tomatoe 

} R. E. ELLIS.§ 

Weakley County. Tenn. : 
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New crop, tested seeds sure 
to produce. Sold for 59 years 
to satisfied customers. Prices 
reasonable. 

FREE extra packages with 
every order. 

4 FREE—Large catalog with 

1) hundreds of pictures of veg- 
etables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ ad- 
dresses TODAY. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
139 8. First St., Rockford, Il, 
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1929 Model Radio $2.95 


Works without tubes, Batteries or Electri- 
city. Write us for long lists of -stations 
heard by users and free og booklet, 
“The Radio Millions Have Been Waiting For.” 


Crystal Radie Co., Wichita, Kansas 

















By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


] HEALTH SERMONETTES 





Treating the Newborn Baby’s Eyes 


OME of my medical friends took ex- 


ception to a recent sermonette of mine 

because it recommended nitrate of silver 

solution in place of argyrol for the eyes 

of the newborn; 

and also because I 

did not give the 

strength of the ni- 

trate of silver solu- 

tion. If I had been 

speaking to doctors 

only, the exception 

would be well taken, 

as I nodoubt would 

have given the per 

50. suena cent of nitrate of 

silver solution or I would probably have 
recommended argyrol. 

In most of the Southern States there 
is a law requiring midwives to drop ni- 
trate of silver solution in the eyes of 
every newborn. This 1 per cent of nitrate 
of silver solution is put up in wax am- 
pules and furnished free to midwives by 
the different state boards of health. This 
part of my sermonette was only a remin- 
der to the midwives and to persons em- 
ploying midwives so that they would 
come to the case prepared. 


The Life Extension Institute Says 


E MUST often start at 25 or ear- 
lier to prevent a death from apo- 


plexy at 45. 
fm 


When muscularly fatigued, a bath or 
a rub-down is far better than drugs. 
When mentally fatigued (real fatigue, 
not mere boredom which should be cor- 
rected by work and change), rest and 
sleep are the remedies, not stimulants. 

Many learned authorities have held that 
most conditions characterized by so-called 
nervous failure (psychasthenia neuras 
thenia, hysteria, etc.) are caused by fear. 


ie | I 

Instead of spending money for reme- 
dies which our common sense should tell 
us are mere catchpennies, we should 
spend more time and money in avoiding 
illness. One visit a year to the physician 
for keeping well may save many visits 
for actual illness. It costs less to “keep 
well” than it does to “get well.” 


77 

Genuine rheumatism is caused by in- 
fection, by bacteria that travel through 
the tissues. Rheumatism is not due to 
uric acid, and most remedies advertised 
for such conditions are useless if not 
harmful, The source of the infection 
should be sought, whether in the tonsils, 
tooth sockets, ears, nose, etc., and the 
focus of infection removed. 


AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN— Qopyright, 1929, by, 














“Tt ain’t her sweet nature that keeps 
Emmie from sayin’ catty things. She 
just thinks she’s so good lookin’ she 
don’t need to be jealous of nobody.” 

“I wasn’t much surprised when I seen 
Harry’s bride. He’s been talkin’ lately 
about the pretty ones bein’ silly, like he 
was tryin’ to reconcile himself to some- 
thin 





Look for the Red Ball 


























Here are 4 of 


(LA) 15, 


Ball-Band’s 800 styles 


and there’s 


in all 


NEE boot, white soled rubber, light dress 
rubber or leather work shoe—Ball-Band 
builds long wear into them all. 


More days wear is the result of more than thirty 
years’ experience and specializing in footwear. 

Into this footwear goes live, firm, tough rubber 
3s. rubber that is prepared especially for making 
footwear. 


And the knit fabrics are Ball-Band’s own make 
and are used only in Ball-Band products. 


In the hands of men skilled in making foot- 
wear these materials are shaped into boots, 
arctics, and rubbers that have made the Red Ball 
trade-mark stand for more days wear to millions 
of outdoor workers. 


What is your size? What styles do you prefer? 
There are more than 800 to choose from in the 
Ball-Band line, including leather work shoes 
with waterproof Mishko soles. A style of foot- 
wear for every kind of work and sport, every 
personal preference, and a size to fit every man, 
woman or child. 


There is a Ball-Band dealer near you (if not, 


_ write us). Ask him for Ball-Band by name, and 


look for the Red Ball trade-mark to be sure that 
you are getting it. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MBG. COs 
473: Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


~Mor™e DAYs WEAR 


BALI-BAND 


wed BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS -. HEAVY RUBBERS 


ARCTICS - GALOSHES -. SPORT AND WORK 


SHOES - WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 
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| "THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | | 





ONDAY, January 21.—When you 
wash your silk hose today remem- 
ber not to wring them when you remove 
them from the water. Squeeze them and 


pat them between 
towels. 
Tuesday, January 


22—If you haven't 
written all of the 
folks who sent you 
Christmas gifts, be 
sure you write them 
today. A sense of 
appreciation is one 
of the greatest 
things in life. 

Wednesday, January 23—When dis- 
carding an old kerosene stove save the 
grates. Then get some enamel paint and 
paint them, They make very pretty hold- 
ers for the cabinet or kitchen table on 
which to set hot pots and pans. 

Thursday, January 24.—Did you know 
that butter for making the school sand- 
wiches may be softened for easy spread- 
ing by adding a few drops of hot water 
and working the water in until the butter 
is soft? 

Friday, January 25.—Here’s a good 
way to keep up with your pot holders. 
Take a tape a yard long and fasten a 
holder to each end of it, throw the tape 
around your neck when you start a meal, 
and you will save time and burnt fingers. 


Saturday, January 26—If you will 
leave your oven door ajar for half an 
hour after baking your Sunday cake to- 
day it will allow the moisture from cook- 
ing to escape.and prevent a rusted oven. 

Sunday, January 27.—“It is only they 
who do their duties in everyday and triv- 
ial matters who fulfill them on great oc- 
casions.”—Charles Kingsley. 


| PLAYS WORTH GIVING 


IVING a play is one of the pleasant- 

est ways to raise money for a 
church, school, or club enterprise. Whole- 
some entertainment is provided for the 
community. Though there is plenty of 
hard work for everyone from the leading 
lady to the scene shifter in making the 
production, a success, the question often 
heard after the final curtain is, “When 
can we give another?” The fun gener- 
ally overbalances the work. 

One of the main problems confronting 
the amateur group is, “What play can we 
give?” “If you can afford a royalty play, 
by all means give one,” is the advice of 
Mrs. Mabel Foote Hobbs, drama consul- 
tant of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, who for the past 
ten years has been in close touch with 
plays available for amateurs. However, 
realizing that those just starting in play 
production often wish a play without pay- 
ing anyone a part of the profits, she has 
compiled a list of more than seventy-five 
of the best non-royalty plays. The list 
will be sent free to anyone asking us for 
it and enclosing a two-cent stamp for 
postage. Please write the name and ad- 
dress plainly. 

The list gives a brief description of 
each play, the number of characters, the 
price, and where each may be obtained. 
Though most of the plays are in one act, 
a number of two- or three-act ones are 
included. Some have casts entirely of 
women, some entirely of men, though the 
Majority of\them are for mixed casts. 

Some of these plays are “high brow,” 
Tchekov, Shakespeare, and other classics 
of the stage being included. But believ- 





MRS. W.N. HUTT 
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ing that a really 
good comedy is as 
worthy of produc- 
tion as a_ tragedy, 
Mrs. Hobbs has in- 
cluded farce, up-to- 
date comedies, real- 
istic plays, fantasies, 
mystery plays, and 
popular “old home” 
type. Every play can 
be easily staged and 
acted by amateurs. 
Many are suitable 
for young people of 
high school age. A 
list of where to get 
short stunts, min- 
strels, and other less 
formal productions 
is also listed. 


Mrs. Hobbs will 
be glad, besides sug- 
gesting plays, to an- 
swer letters from 
amateur groups 
about drama _ prob- 
lems, if you write 
her. Last year 2,500 
letters from all parts 
of the country were 
answered. This ser- 
vice is entirely free, 
the object being to 
promote more and 
better recreation. 





HOMEMADE CANDY AND | 
HOME TRAINING 


HAD been in the habit of buying all 
the candy our family ate, without real- 
izing what delicious candies we could make 
right in our own kitchen, candies that 
were pure and wholesome and made of 








FRONT OF THE ATTRACTIVE, OLD-FASHIONED HOME OF T. B. CHENAULT, 





products we raised ourselves, such as 
peanuts, other nuts, popcorn and molasses. 
Peanut brittle and popcorn balls make 
my little daughter’s eyes sparkle with de- 
light. She likes to pull candy so it will 
attain a perfect degree of lightness. 


I think it helps much in the home train- 
ing of children if they are allowed to 
prepare their own sweets. They are more 


MADISON COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 
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ma Extension Service. 


PAGEANTS AND PLAYS DEVELOP THE PERFORMERS, UNITE THE COMMUNITY, AND ENRICH SOME 
WORTHY CAUSE. 


than willing to help clean up the kitchen 
afterwards. MOTHER. 


TO WATERPROOF WINTER 
SHOES 


Y TREATING shoes with either of 
the following mixtures they may be 
waterproofed :— 

1. Neutral wool grease, 8 ounces; dark petro- 
latum, 4 ounces; paraffine wax, 2 ounces. 

2, Petrolatum, 16 ounces; and beeswax, 2 
ounces. 

3. Petrolatum, 8 ounces; paraffine wax, 4 
ounces; wool grease, 4 ounces; and crude tur- 
pentine gum (gum thus), 2 ounces. 

4. Tallow, 12 ounces; and cod liver oil, 4 
ounces. 

Either of these mixtures is about as 
efficient as the other. The Department 
of Agriculture gives the following 
method of applying any one of these mix- 
tures :— 

Mix the ingredients thoroughly after 
melting. The mixture should be applied 
warm, but not hot, and to all outside 
parts of the boot or shoe. In the winter 
a slight excess over what the leather will 
absorb will do no harm. Grease with par- 
ticular care the welt and the edge of the 
sole. Then saturate the sole with the 
waterproofing mixture. This can be done 
conveniently by setting the shoes in a shal- 
low pan that holds melted grease enough 
to cover the soles. Do not put rubber 
heels in such a mixture. To waterproof ~ 
the soles of rubber-heeled shoes put the 
mixture in a pie plate and let the heels 
hang over the edge. 

Shoes so treated are not as. water- 
proof as rubber boots, but do afford a 
considerable measure of Protection and 
resistance to wetness. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


CE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). 

your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. : 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. a lendid and con- 

















and a good selection of 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The, Progressive Farmer. 
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FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


OME of the most interesting letters 
S of this past year were received on 
the subject “How we avoid family jars.” 
After much deliberation the judges 
awarded the prize of $5 to Mrs. W. E. 
Sims, Anderson County, South Carolina, 
whose letter we are printing below. 


How We Avoid Family Jars 
(The Prize Letter) 


FTER six years. (punctuated with 
A three babies) our first family jar is 
quite as far off as ever. ’Tisn’t because 
our “souls were wedded in heaven” nor 
was our good fairy present at the cere- 
mony to endow us with unusual patience 
and forbearance. We just don’t want our 
children reared in a home where the at- 
mosphere clouds up and bursts into a 
tempest, anytime, anywhere, so we sanely 
and wisely decided we would not have 
family jars! 

How do we do it? Well, “God bless 
our Home,” hanging over the fireplace is 
not all we depend on. True, we have no 
set rules pasted on the kitchen cabinet 
door as modern efficiency experts would 
run our homes. We really try to freeze 
out unpleasantness by eternally trying to 
do something, say something, or be some- 
thing pleasant. If one plans anything, a 
surprise, a trip or just to rest half a day, 
the rest of the family fall right in and 
make a “go” of it. 








Then praise—pour it on lavishly. From 
the least to the biggest, we make a habit 
of praising each other’s ways and deeds. 
The children especially look for a word 
of praise for every deed they do. A few 
more habits that help us to avoid bitter 
words, I know, are these: We don’t nag 
ourselves nor our children. Firmness of 
discipline with the children of course is 
hecessary, but we do not nag the life out 
of them about everything from muddying 
their shoes to talking in church. Nor do 
we say cutting things even in pretended 


jest to each other. “Think before you 
speak and then forget it,” is one of our 
mottoes, that unconsciously has become 
a silent ruling with us in regard to each 
other’s attitude towards habits or things 
the party of the first part wishes the 
party of the second part would not do! 

Then we practice daily courtesy, chil- 
dren, husband, and all, and excuse me’s 
come spontaneously and are not kept for 
Sunday or company performances. When 
an accident happens to us, or by us, or to 
the car when the other is driving it we 
do not bawl out in blame the one who 
did it. Silently we share it and yet help 
remedy the situation together. 

As a last thought, I know that the 
home is not made happy by luck or 
chance, by riches or luxury, but by per- 
sistent effort on the part of each member 
of the family to make it a happy one. 


MRS. W. E. SIMS. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Alabama 


Mrs. Agnes York, Walker; Mrs. G. C. Par- 
per, Lauderdale; Mrs. Wm. R. McCain, Cull- 
man; Mrs, T. D. Fendley, Pickens. 


Florida 
Mrs. J. E. Pate, Washington. 


| JONAS AND EASTER ANN | 


ID you read the story of Jonas and 

Easter Ann in the issue of Decem- 
ber 29? We hope you did because not 
only is it very funny but it involves a 
problem one meets in every neighbor- 
hood. 

There is still time to get in your finish 
to the story if you do it at once. Write 
your answer today. Jonas and Easter 
Ann, as well as hundreds of white people, 
have a similar problem and need your 
solution. The time is about up so get 
your letter in promptly. 

en: 
Piererusraed broth, while containing lit- 
tle“body building material, does have 
stimulating qualities when sipped hot, is 
appetite provoking to all, and is especially 
good for invalids and aged. 














Pattern Department 








2%71—This lovely dress is made of maroon 
flat silk crepe with tiers of trans- 
parent velvet of the same shade. 
The bow on the left shoulder is vel- 
vet and adds an attractive touch to 
the dress. The pattern is designed 
for the tall, slender person and is 
appropriate for all occasions. The 
style comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material with 24 yards of 40-inch 
material for the tiers and bow 

459—Any figured cotton, linen, or silk 
material can be made up by this 
pattern. It is an especially prac- 
tical house or school dress for young 
and old. The vest effect down the 
front ending with the inverted pleat 











in the skirt gives a tailored touch 
and gives it character. The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 24 yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting and 1% yards of binding. 

2561—Spring will soon be here when one 
will want to discard her coat. Dress 
2561 is especially spring-like and 
stylish. This particular dress is made 
of blue and white dotted silk broad- 
cloth with a dark blue suede belt 
and plain blue bone buttons. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with % tay of 
32-inch contrasting. 
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DO YOUR 
MEN FOLKS 


ENJOY THEIR FOOD? 


Or merely mince at things in 
a half-hearted way? Stimu-' 


late their appetites with 


baking leavened with Calu- 
met. The best table tonic 


you've ever seen. And remem- 
ber the pleasure of eating stim- 
ulates digestion—promotes 


health and happiness. 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


CALUMET 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2'2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 








Prices Slash 




















Fresh Garden 
Vegetables 


You have really fresh vege- 
tables only when you gather 
them just in time for the meal. 
Your own home garden pro- 
duces sweeter, juicier, more ten- 
der vegetables than you can buy. 

Hastings’ Seeds, Standard of 
the South, are bred and selected 
for the finest eating big cara 














H. G. HASTINGS co. 


ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen 
Gentlemen: Kindl me entirel your 
1929 Catalog of Secdl, Plante aad 4 Bulle, by tot le: — 
Wamne sci Se oaks pb ed anitarsedevmdes 
Local Address ...... sAgsdabokebesuscisscaoies 
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I want to show you how you can make little pigs big—bi 


fat—save all the pigs—drive out the 


fe pigs 
worms—save a lot of — 


and get hogs to market in less time. To prove it 


Pll Give You a oe 00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Simply fill in your name 
postal, sa 


een that if. you are not ~ 
time wi 


your $1.00 at any 


on the coupon below or write a 

I will send you two packages at 
The other is yours free. 

- Bo ag the results, I 


Hog Fat Used by Thousands 


Thousands of hog raisers state that 


a few cents worth of Marshall’s 


Hog +) ey, can get their hogs ready for market. in less time and on less feed. 
eese, Manchester, Iowa, writes ‘‘Since gsing your Wonderful Hog Fat, my 


a av 2 pounds a day im | ow weigh 
known about Marshall's Fat before. It d Ith 
I never had such big, strong fat hogs before.” . ee 


it. 
Never Had Anything Like It 


3D. He to send me $5.00 worth of 

t has done my hogs so much 

I don't want-to be without it. I 

am aed io say, I never had anything like 

_ McDONAL Athens, 
exas. 


Fattened Them on Seft Corn 
ane tery is 7 boas lock ot a 
7 was that my looked so 
ny | My honest 
belief is that it is the tor tonic that aoe 


them aie 80 NBS Dee, 3 





pounds each and are 5 months 


Hogs Fatten on Half the Feed 

“I have been using your Hog Fat for 
four months and it to be of great 
benefit if used right, and I can roomanes 
it. Wishing you success.”—J. F. SC: 
TON, Huntington, Ind 


hogs had come toa fpraadeeiil, bet 
a few feeds I could see 
now they are almost twice 
as large and are fat om the same amount 
o* erain po bere, tents too much 
in its ; AE j. GEIGER, St. 


SEND NO M MONEY 


et meg pean: 


Wi yoe wh you may sud one dar wih 
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gents New Iron Invention’ 
Cuts lronine Timetn Half 








1 oilThe LEDBETTER 


PLANTER 
IS THE BEST "HILL DROP" 
"AS WELL AS THE BEST DRILL COTTON PLANTER 


PLANT ANY WAY YOU WANT TO PLANT 


cotton seed 


* 


Alanted in Hills --- Cotton Planted with Drill Plate 
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THE TRAVELING FORESTRY OUTFIT HELPS To EDUCATE THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
TO THE NEED FOR BETTER USE OF OUR TIMBERED LANDS 





FORESTRY CAMPAIGN IN_ | 
GEORGIA | 





WO trucks equipped with moving 

picture outfits and several reels are 
visiting rural sections of Georgia to 
awaken greater interest in forestry. This 
campaign is beimg sponsored by the 
Georgia Forest Service, the American 
Forestry Association, the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, and the Georgia 
Forestry Assotiation. 

Trained foresters accompany the trucks 
and speak to the audiences, reinforcing 
the messages of the moving pictures. The 
remotest schools are visited and, in many 
imstances, people are present who have 
never before seen moving pictures. 


This campaign for forestry is made 
available for any county which codéperates 
to the extent of contributing $100 a year 
for a period of three years. 

The message stressed mostly in this 
campaign is forest fire control. How 
fires in the forests destroy young trees 
and thus cut off a supply of forest prod- 
ucts for the future generation; how 
these fires wound and stunt -the larger 
trees; how the wood’s soil is made poorer 
and growth is retarded by the fires, are 
brought out by speakers and movies. 

The run-off of rainwater from burned- 
off forest floors, increasing floods with 
consequent lessening of the regular flow 
of springs and streams, was referred to 
as additional reason for fire prevention. 


Georgia has 23,000,000 acres of land in 
forests. It is claimed that 6,000,000 acres 
of land: abandoned for farm crops or too 
poor to use for cropping purposes should 
go back to forests. Much of this 6,000,- 
000 acres of land, it is brought out in 
this campaign, will reforest itself if fires 
are kept down. Usually the old fields 
grow up in sedge grass and are a fire 
trap for the seedling trees unless fire is 
kept out. The Georgia Forest Service 
is urging farmers to give young trees a 
chance in old fields.: 

Georgia has about 37,000 people en- 
gaged in sawmilling, woodworking 
plants, and naval stores operations, cre- 
ating products worth about $122,000,000 
annually. The state’s forest resources 


are being reduced to a point where there 
will be a decline in the income perhaps 
for several years to come. To bring the 
forests up to a maximum annual produc- 
tion means that the people of Georgia 
will have to prevent forest fires; fight 
forest fires when they break out; let old 
fields go back to forest growth ;- manage 
forests with proper thinning, logging, 
turpentining, and marketing; maintain 
seed trees on the basis of at least three 
pine and seven or eight hardwood trees 
per acre. C. A. WHITTLE. 


“FIRE PREVENTION AND FIRE 
FIGHTING ON THE FARM” 


HIS is the title of Farmers’ Bulletin 
904, and in it we find the following 
fire-fighting hints :— 

“All matches are dangerous from a fire 
standpoint. 

“Smoking or striking matches in barns or 
stables should never be allowed. 

“Pouring gasoline or kerosene on a smoldet- 
ing fire endangers life, limb, and property. 

“QOpen-flame lights sheuld not be used im 2 
garage or building containing a gasoline en- 
gine or gasoline in storage. 

“Never test for gas leake with a burning 
match. 

“Every open fire should be watched until it 
is out. 

“Fire attracts children; children cause many 
fires. 

“All oily rags should be kept in a metal con- 
tainer with an air-tight metal cover. 

“The floor beneath stoves should have 
metal covering. 

“Fire hazard should be comsidered in locat- 
ing new buildings. , 

“Woodwork should not come in contact with 
any chimneys. 

“Responsibility for fires rests on individu- 
als.” 

This bulletin presents facets and meth- 
ods which will assist farmers in reduc- 
ing the large annual fire bill of the Na- 
tion, which they must assist in paying. 
It has 24 pages, and the 25 headings are 
divided into two main parts, fre preven- 
tion and fire-fighting. It would make a 
fine little textbook for use in the home 
or in the school. 

Write the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask that a free 
copy be sent you. 


* 
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A FIELD MEETING ON THE FIVE-ACRF. DEMONSTRATION OF A. R./PEARSON, 
COOSA CQUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Pearson made 6 bales an £ acres by using ood sted and 60 potieds fetes per 
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A standard veterinary and human 
liniment or blister. Sold only in 
black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. Make sure 
you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— 
all druggists or direct $2.00. 

LAWRBNCE-WILLIAMS CO, 
Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 





to-measure 
- .50—$29. .50 retail, direct 
Nig og Seetat sakase peated 
on sight. Biggest 
vance. We a id to “sere oh * 
io stylec—Tarnthed PREM Write at once. 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Chicago 
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WANTED! 
500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 








Rawleigh’s Good 


And begin re 
Health msumers. Start your 


Products to 
Own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
Month or more clear profit. Be your own 
No selling experience required. We 
aeply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
Service Methods. Profits increase every 
Month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
fee. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
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BUSINESS NEWS OF INTER- 
EST TO FARMERS 


By W. C. LASSETTER, 
Managing Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
INCE the Caterpillar Tractor 

Company has started making 
light tractors, or at least a size prac- 
tical for most farmers, they seem to 

* have started the 

publication of a 

series of book- 

lets on the use 

of tractors on 

. the farm, Four 
of such a series have just come to 
our desk. No pains seem to have 
been spared to make them attractive. 
But the thing the average reader will 
like best is that there is little reading 
to be done. Almost the whole story 
is told in pictures. Tractors are 
shown at almost every conceivable 
job from jumping ditches to sawing 
wood. It’s almost unbelievable to 
see what a tractor can do. While it 
may be that some of their drivers 
have, suffered broken arms, we can’t 
find any evidence of one having re- 
ceived. a kick on the leg when he 
went to hitch the traces or to 
straighten out a single-tree. About 
the prettiest thing we saw in these 
booklets was a repeated boast of 
easy, comfortable riding. If we don’t 
look out they will be trying to make 
a lazy man’s job out of farming yet. 

*_* * 

They say that four-fifths of the 
air around us is nitrogen. But it 
takes a whale of a lot of machinery 
to fix it up in a form we can use for 
fertilizer. At least that is the impres- 
sion we get after looking through a 
handsome booklet on Synthetic Ni- 
trogen sent us by the Synthetic Ni- 
trogen Products Corporation of New 
York and Atlanta. One of the first 
pictures in.this booklet to greet you is 
one of 450 acres of buildings. It looks 
as if the buildings might have been 
sowed broadcast on the entire 450 
acres and came up to a perfect stand. 
All of this comprises just one of the 
synthetic nitrogen plants. 

Just as you’ve made up your mind 
that it’s possible to have a plant so 
large you turn to the mext page and 
there one of 1,470 acres stares you in 
the face. Then page after page is 
devoted to pictures of huge mechan- 
ical plants and giant machinery. If 
it takes such massive machinery for 
man to pick nitrogen out of the air, 
one can’t help but have great respect 
for the lowly cowpea plant that has 
held its job year in and year out with 
Southern farmers. Next time you 
buy a sack of synthetic nitrogen just 
let it run through your fingers and 
see how air in solid form feels. 

* * * 

We've just been looking through 

one of the dynamite booklets that 
came to our desk only 

recently. This one 

happens to have been 

prepared by the Atlas 

Powder Company, of 

Wilminngton, Dela- 

ware. With a few 

nights to study this 

2 booklet we dare say 

YS \ one could learn all 

. he needed to know 

about dynamite and 

how to use it and the impossible 
things that can be done with it. While 
we’ve handled some dynamite in stump 
blowing and rock blasting, we’ve al- 
ways had a lot of respect for it. And 
particularly have we had ample re- 
spect for dynamite caps, especially 
after seeing some hands and eyes 
pretty badly damaged by them; But 
if we had had this booklet we dare 
say we could have done our work 
better and with much less danger to 
ourselves. And there are so many 
things that can be done quickly and 








effectively—in fact, with considerable 


suddenness—with dynamite. 
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StarkTrees Make 10 Acres of 50 Land 
Earn Enough to Pay for 110 Acres More ! 


‘‘The Man Who Plants 20 Acres of Good Trees 
- NOW Will Be On ‘Easy Street’ In 10 Years!’’ 


—declares W. F. HINES, Prop. 
Mapledale Farms, Tuscarawas Co., 
OHIO, a former school teacher. He 
bought 10 acres for $50 an acre and 
set out an orchard. His first crop 
enabled him to build a home on that 
10 acres. Since then, those same 10 
acres have produced a splendid liv- 
ing for his family, bought a family 
automobile, given his oldest son an 
extra auto and bought an auto truck. 
Added to that, the plus profits of 
that little 10-acre orchard en- 


h 
Doubl 


abled Mr. Hines to increase his 
orchard to 30 acres AND LATER 
TO PURCHASE AN 80 ACRE 
FARM ADJOINING. 

He reports that the high quality 
varieties such as Stark Delicious, 
King David and Stayman Winesap 
have been his leading big profit 
varieties. Now, he is planting plenty 
of Stark Delicious, Stark’s Golden 
Delicious and Starking because he 
knows that they are the biggest 
money-makers. 


KIN 


DELICIOUS Apple 


Trade Mark Reg 


Send Coupon and Learn All About This Great NEW a that is the Sen 
Amerieon Apple Growers—and all the other 


sation of 


Se 
tark Specialties, 


Big; Lusty. Grape Vines—F REE 


Send Cou 

: yi igorous Gra 
varieties) GIVEN AWAY A 

TOMERS. Send Coupon Immediately. 


n and Get Full Details. 5 of our Big-Rooted, 
Vines (The best 
LUTELY FREE 


ape juice 
O CUS- 


Amazingly Helpful Books—FREE 
—One Telling All About The Latest, 


Best BURBANK Creations. 


The NEW Stark 1929 Year Book—a 
guide to tree selection. The NEW Stark 1 


BOX 542 


Stark Bro’s 
Nurseries 


For Over113 Years 


War. We have a 


You. RITE—and as 
tell you all about it. Send 
Coupon At Right. 











in the World 
0 in America 
at LOUISIANA, MO. 


P.O. cceceseees 


Tell can make 
, Citae.s my spare time telling say 
, neighbors about your Fruit Treesand Shru 

F Fruit Trees 


a I plant 
this Spring. (State Kind and Number) 


I it about $ worth 
Gronay? Beautitying Planta this Spies. 
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‘When you buy WEED CHAINS 


~be sure you get. WEEDS 


WEED Stee! Chains take hold like tractor cleats. They 
are strong and heavily constructed, to stop skidding 
and spinning in the heaviest snow or mud. 


Identify genuine WEED Chains by their red connect- 
ing hooks, with the name “‘WEED” stamped on every 
hook. Be sure to insist on genuine 


WEED CHAINS 


“Best by test for over 25 years” 


I 
* 
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\ RED 





MONEY FoR YOU 


If you have a surplus of seeds, plants 
Racer any uae. our classified 
columns will turn these into money - 
Asphalt . Freight id. E 

a FOS, on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
The cost is voy, little yet good results paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 
ats secured. ; rite us tomy fer full Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
imtormation an rates on the ifferent ¥ 
editions. Dept. P-2, Savannah, G 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 

Louisville, Ky. 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


He Who, from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy cer- 
tain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright. 
—From “To a Waterfowl,” 
by William Cullen - Bryant. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 
At the International Live Stock 
Show at Chicago last month I saw in the 
4-H club department an exhibit that made 
me stop and look 
more closely. 
AN Over -it was a 
OPPORTUNITY - on ae 

e careful wi 
NOW FOR fire. Trees pay 
SOUTHERN taxes.” Then fol- 
lowed a_ further 
BOYS explanation: 65,- 
000 acres protec- 
ted from fire by Louisiana club boys— 
only 168 acres burned over in 1928. Very 
ingeniously designed and laid out was the 
exhibit itself, prepared by Louisiana club 
workers. Our hat is off to these forestry 
club boys for the fine piece of work they 
are doing. 

But that exhibit brought another 
thought. Why can’t 4-H club boys, voca- 
tional agriculture students, and Lone 
Scouts all over the South do something 
definite this spring to prevent the annual 
burning over of our forests and pasture 
lands? Each boy could talk to his father 
and to nearby neighbors, see that he start- 
ed no fire himself, and put out fire wher- 
ever found. Such a movement could mean 
the saving of thousands and thousands of 
dollars in soil fertility, young trees saved, 
and mature trees saved from scarring 
and burning. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


The Wise Boy.—“I don’t believe anyone is 
ever licked unless he licks himself.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—Girls, as a part of 
your home improvement program, have you 
obtained Farmers’ Bulletin 1087, “Beautifying 
the Farmstead”? It may be secured free by 
writing to your Congressman or to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
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The Progressive Farmer . 


I Ask You—Who made the first cast iron 
plow; the first steel plow? If you don’t find 
the answers, I'll tell you in an early issue. 


The Farm Dic “Shelter,” is that 
thing without which at this time of year dad’s 
stock and mother’s chickens make very poor 
profits or worse, are a dead loss. Shelter in 
the South does not have to be expensive nor 
elaborate. 

Sincerely yours, 


Unk ¢F— 


WITH OUR SCOUTS 


Scoutdom’s Greatest Benefit 


S LONG as I can remember I have 

heard of “the scouts,” and the great 
things they were doing, but never had a 
chance to join until The PF Tribe of 
Lone Scouts was organized. Since I 
have been a scout, and through scouting 
I have learned that I could do anything 
I determined to do. Or in other words, 
I learned to keep everlastingly at any- 
thing until it was accomplished. This is 
the greatest benefit I have received from 
scouting. Brother scouts, what is yours? 
Let’s hear from you. 

GLENN MANESS (5) 
Deane, Ark. 


He Came Back! ! 
FTER reading “The Tribe Chief 
Sez” in an issue sometime ago I 
thought perhaps some of you fellows 
would be interested in a few things he 
said which particularly regards my ca- 
reer as a Lone Scout. 

I became a member of the Lone Scouts 
early in 1924. After slowly finishing the 
degrees about 15 months later and win- 
ning a few Booster points, I became sort 
of disinterested in further advancement. 
Then about the first of 1927 I received a 
letter from our council chief asking me 
if I wished to serve on the Sagamore 
Council for that year, to which I was 
later elected. Scouts, that revived my 
interest in scouting, and I am now climb- 









































a 
= Uncle Hi says— 


“When you buy repairs for your 
Oliver plow don’t accept them un- 
less they carry this trade mark.’’ 

This stamped into the metal of the 
part assures you that the repair is 
enuine and reliable. Oliver Chilled 
ows will do good work where 
others fail. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
Plowmakers for the World 
Atlanta, Ga. -—, Montgomery, Ala. 


, 


1, When did Christ preach the para- 
ble of the lost sheep? 
2. What was the occasion for it? 


3. What other two parables were 
associated with it? 

4. Why were these three parables 
associated? 

5. What clever turn did Christ give 
His argument in beginning the para- 
ble? 

6. Who is represented by the ninety- 
and-nine? 

7. Who is represented by the lost 
sheep? 

8 Who is represented by the good 
shepherd? 

9. What moral was employed by 
Christ to impress the lesson on His 
listeners? 

10. Did the parable have the desired 
effect? 


The Ten Correct Answers 


1, Jesus spoke the parable of the lost 
sheep about three months before his 
death, 30 A. D. The parable was spok- 
en in Peraea, as He and His disciples 
journeyed toward Jerusalem. 





2. Christ had. dined with publicans 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 20 


See Whether You Can Answer These Ten Questions About Three Pgrables. 


and sinners. Scribes and Pharisees 
had asked why He demeaned Himself 
in such a manner. 


3, The parables of the Lost Coin and 
the Prodigal Son. 


4. Because Christ spoke them in 
succession, using three examples to 
drive His Moral home. 


5. Christ threw the question back at 
the ones who sought to criticise Him 
by asking: “Which one of you, hav- 
ing a hundred sheep,” etc. In this fash- 
ion He forced them to answer Him. 


6. The ninety-and-nine represent the 
ones who have been won to Chris- 
tianity. 

7. The lost sheep represents one 
who has not been Christianized. 

8. The good shepherd is a represen- 
tation of God. 

9. “There is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety and nine righteous per- 
sons who need no repentance.” 

10. The followers of Jesus were 
greatly impressed by the parables, but 
they made little impression upon the 


. bigoted scribes and Pharisees, who 


did not wish to be convinced. 











What Is Your Score This Week? Allow yourself 10 points for each question you 


answer cerrectly before reading the answers and write here your resultant score:......++ a 


(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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ing up the “Scout Ladder of Success.” 
I was appointed to serve again on the 
Sagamore Council for 1928. I won the 
LSB title in April and was admitted as 
a Grand Councillor in July of last year. 
Yes sir, scouts, the longer you hang 
on to this Lone Scout membership the 
more kick you get out of it. But listen: 
Don’t just hang on. Boost, contribute, 
and boost some more, and you will see 
the good in scouting. 
ALBERT C, HIRSCH, GC. (8) 
Ravenden, Ark. 


What Scouting Has Meant to Me 
ACK in 1925 I heard radio programs 
broadcast from Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
program one night was about a game 
played by a bunch of boys, and dark 
came on them. One boy got lost and 

stayed out until the others found him. 

This program gave me an inspiration 
that scouts were able to take care of 
themselves, as well as their brother 
scouts. Not long after I heard that pro- 
gram broadcast, The Progressive Farmer 
began publishing a scout page. I soon 
sent in my application and became a 
member. 

I'll never forget the time when my 
Handbook came. I read it almost 
through the first night. I immediately 
sent back after three Degree books, and 
on March 14, 1927, I became a Tender- 
foot. On October 17 of the same year 
I won my Totem Pole Lodge badge. Last 
July I won the title of Organizer. 

Scouting is a great help to boys, or it 
has been to me. It has taught me to be 
kind to others. It has taught me to be 
loyal. It has taught me how to take 
care of myself anywhere. I have learned 
to love nature and to do a kind deed to 
somebody every day. My aim is to be- 
come an LSQ. 

MAURICE TEAGUE. 

Bentley, N. C. 


Attended Christmas Scout Camp 


WENT to the scout camp run by Mr. 

Leap this winter. We went Thursday 
and came back Monday, December 31. 
We had a fine time. When we arrived 
at camp it was snowing so hard that we 
could not see very far in front of us. 
The name of the camp is Sacajawea, 
named after the girl (Indian) who di- 
rected Lewis and Clarke on their trip 
across the plains to the Pacific. The 
hame of our council is The Virginia 
Lewis and Clarke Area Council. 

I need one more merit badge (ath- 
letics) for Life Scout, but I hope to get 
it soon. I have gotten one more (first 
aid), which makes 14 for me. 

STAR SCOUT THOS. ROBINSON. 

Charlottesville, Va. 

The Tribe Chief Sez.—Lone Scout Royster 
McKeown, Blackstock, S. C., one of the mem- 


bers of this hustling new tribe, writes that he 
would like to hear from brother scouts. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Copyright. 1929, by 


Publishers Syndicate 

















“Papa said I was rude to run when I 
seen my Sunday school teacher, but he 
would, too, if she called him ‘dear’ right 
before the fellers.” 

“Aunt Ella didn’t give me nothin’ for 
my birthday except she put ten dollars in 
bank for me, but Aunt Het give me 
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STEEL! 


Drop Forged and Heat Treated 


An AVERY PLUS Feature 


The men who invent and build Avery Plus 
Features are not desk experts. They are prac- 
tical men who know the farmer—who have 
studied his needs. They work in the factory 
but in their mind’s-eye is a correct picture of 


oan an " is A re Plus many steel. The rudder frame, usually cast, is drop 
. ye 5 al, time-saving, labor forged steel. The handle lugs are drop forged 
ing, money-making features. For instance: ‘ 


An Avery Bee Line Middle Burster—the 
kind you can tell a mile away—the burster 
you never forget once you use it—is entirely 
different. It has a real “stinger” that bites 
into the ground and holds the implement to * an ink spot on the Sunday tablecloth—better 
@ bee line—steady and straight as a turning implements that do a better job. 


(Avery Plus Features Save You Time and Money 


Any Avery implement costs what good quality is worth. These 
Avery Plus Features—created by Avery designers, inventors and 
craftsmen—are extra dividends which your money earns when you 
invest in the name Avery. They save both time and money. That is 
why an Avery Pius Implement is the cheapest implement any man 
can own. See your local dealer and write us for any information. 


AVERY sconte sunsters 








plow. No buckjumps—no ducking or diving. 
But behind this wonderful service is an 
important Avery Plus Feature—it is steel; 
specially treated steel—in vital places. 
The “‘stinger”’ is thin section, heat treated 


steel. The heel slide is chilled metal, the same 
as in the famous Avery Chilled Plows. 


Avery inventors and designers—due to 
Avery ideals—created this idea. The result 
is a line of middle bursters that stand out like 


Branches in all principal trade centers 


BEE LINE 











Milder Musterole 
Sor Small Children 


Just RubltOn 


Thousands of 
mothers tell us they 
would not be with- 
out Children’s 
Masterole, the 
milder form of Mus- 
terole especially 
for 

and children. 

At night, when 
awakened by the 
warning, croupy 
cough, rub the 
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two all-day suckers.” 





FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 
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CONDON BROS., Seedsmen Ramee i 
Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
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START YOU 
A DOLLAR 


Famous Carnation Producte. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet id Necessities. Widely 


Househol 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. ence unneces 
sary. Write today. Gannotles Co., oso ot. Louis, Me. 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
qdvertoemant in The Progressive Farmer,” and il report any unsatis- 
factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of erent epee a 

°! 





refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an 

Hu Ww not to disputes between reliable business houses 
ey sie samen, Siaavens A 4 does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 

















MADE 


Be sure 
you have 


RCA RADIOTRONS 


When you choose a radio set make 
sure that it is equipped throughout 
with RCA Radiotrons. Manufac- 
turers of quality receiving sets 
specify RCA Radiotrons for testing, 
for initial equipment and for re- 
placement. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEWYORK CHICAGO 


RCA RADIOTRON 


BY THE 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 











SUMMEROURS SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 


“The Most Wonderful Cotton the World Has Ever Known” 
“@i Brand of the Original HALF & HALF Seed 


Write for booklet and price list to 
B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Box 15, Norcross, 
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Over 40 Years of Service 





To Southern Farmers 


COTTON 


PLANTERS 


Are Made to Last 
a Lifetime 


In 1885 J. T. Gantt invented the Gantt Force Feed Planter, a planter of su- 
perior quality designed to sell at a price within the reach of every farmer in the 
South. Since that time thousands of Southern farmers have testified to the faith- 
ful performance of these planters, and today you will find as many as 25 Gantt 


Planters in service on some of the largest farms in the Southeast. 


All of our 


chain driven planters and distributers are now equipped with our latest designed 
adjustable chain tightener, and can be furnished with either wood or iron wheel. 





Low Cost—Low Upkeep 


Quality considered, we believe you will find it to be one 
of the lowest priced planters on the market. The simplic- 
ity of construction is such that there are but few parts 
that need ever be replaced. If properly cared for Gantt 
Planters will ordinarily last a lifetime. 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 


GANTT MEG. CO. 
Macon, Georgia 
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ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina mills were 
and above Western growth cotton, a s 


Strict — okesrwe bole dD. oe 


19.79 
BEIGGURG oo ceccescstewieess ‘i 19.79 
Strict ite middling ...... $ 19.04 


Inches— - 
PRIGEMGS is nty sic cvecevcucs 20.54 20.91 
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Cotton Prices: Extra Premiums for Better Grades and Staples 
Prices Paid for Cotton on January 11. 


ese two years or more The Progressive Farmer has been publishing at more or 
less frequent intervals the market differences for grades and staple of cotton as 
reported by the United States Department of Agriculture. Recently Geo. A. Dunagin, 
agent in charge of the Atlanta district of the cotton quotation service of the Division 
of Cotton Marketing, has volunteered codperation that will enable us to publish these 
reports with greater regularity. During the next two or three months while there 
is still much cotton in the hands of the farmers these reports will be published at 
Teast twice a month. While prices will vary before this is in the hands of the reader, 
the differences for gradesand staple probably.will not have changed. 


(Approximate spot cotton prices, January 11, reported to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, based on official standards for grade and staple.) 


aying for Atlantic growth short cotton—1! inch 
eet Ss to georne mills, deduct 11 to 15 points, 
1 1-16 1 3-16 1 


20.79 21.6 22.04 4 eece:, — peece 


20.54 21.44 


21.79 SRM, = eeece’ wees 


19.79 20.54 20. = oe ee eee 


NEW ENGLAND MILL eo Te these mills Ros payin 
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otations are delivered. 
Qu 1 1 3-16 1 


ie 23.16 2°b4 


meesteaniae 22.41 2.41 


DIVISION OF la MARKETING, Cotton Quotation Service, 


. Dunagin, in charge, Atlanta District. 











A MESSAGE TO ALABAMA 
FARMERS 


(Concluded from page 3) 
is needed if Alabama is to compete with 
other areas. 


3. New sources of income on farms 








poultry industry is an index of what 
may be done along other lines. Dairy- 
ing has surely come into the South. The 
result in certain sections of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas is a good index of 
this fact. Large condenseries and cheese 
factories would not be moving into the 
South if these highly trained industries 
were not. sure that the South is to grow 
in dairying. Many sections of Alabama 
are destined to become good dairy sec- 
tions, and when they do, they will fnd 
their farm incomes greatly increased, and 
they_will also find that they can add 
dairying without decreasing the amount 
of cotton produced on the farm. Peanuts 
and pork production are coming along in 
some sections. Fruits and vegetables, 
with some possibility of the canning in- 
dustry, are well worth considering. Above 
all, the utilization of farm woodlands, 
the growing of trees for market, is well 
worth a lot of thought and some careful 
experimenting. 

We are in the midst of a tremendous 
movement—the introduction of industry 
—the revolution of agriculture. The 
Southeast is the new country, old in set- 
tlement, but new in its modern develop- 
ment. 


How Shall We Solve These 
Problems ? 


O ONE institution, no one organi- 
zation, no one effort .will solve these 
problems for Alabama. The problem of 
its country people on the farm and in the 
rural community is not to be solved by 
Auburn’s investigating the problems of 
production alone. She must study and 
develop her work in problems of mar- 
keting, distribution, costs, burdens, edu- 
cation, social life, and opportunities, and 
every phase and feature of this whole 
agricultural problem. 


If you cut the agricultural leaders, 
thinkers, and workers off from the school 
system of the state; if you deprive Au- 
burn of its chance to have a place in 
influencing what is taught and how it is 
taught in the country schools of Alabama, 
you have sent the state into the race with 
other states with one foot hobbled. Teach- 
ers trained one way can strip the country 
of its best—trained another way they 
can inspire the youth to love agriculture 
and rural life and tackle the problems 
and work them out. 

There are farmers in Alabama’ who 
are making a success. There are men 
who have made not only a comfortable 
living, but have laid up a little fortune 
just by knowledge, business skill, indus- 
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try, and the ability to manage. The Pro- 


must be developed. The growth of the 





gressive Farmer has called attention to 
some of these by conferring the title of 
“Master Farmer” upon a number of 
them. There are others worthy of that 
title. It is a fine thing to call attention 
to these men who have made a success. 
After all is said and done, a great people 
may be developed by facing problems 
and learning how to solve them. 


The Philosophy of Hard Work 


]* this brief article I have tried simply 
to deal with a few of the larger 
things as I am beginning to see them in 
my study of Alabama. A great piece of 
work has been done by the men of Au- 
burn. The state has wisely provided 
some branch experiment stations and 
somewhat increased the facilities, for our 
work, but Mississippi is spending twice 
as much on experiment station work as 
we are in Alabama, and Arkansas is 
moving just as fast or faster with better 
equipment and finer support. Some of 
these. days I’ll give the figures showing 
what other states are spending in agri- 
cultural research. The states that are 
putting the most into it are getting the 
most out. What these men at Auburn 
are trying to do is to so organize our 
effort that the institution may render the 
largest possible service to the whole peo- 
ple of this great commonwealth. We 
are glad to take off our coats and work 
for the industries of this state. With 
our new textile school and great engl- 
neering staff, we are doing a lot of work 
for the industries, but we are not going 
to cease our work, but rather redouble it 
for agriculture. If the task is much more 
difficult for agriculture, the difficulty pre- 
sents no reason for our failure to do 
something. I believe in the philosophy 
of hard work. I think it is good for the 
human race, and in that spirit, Dean 
Funchess, Director Duncan, and _ their 
splendid staff of men and women are fac- 
ing these problems and putting their best © 
effort into the task of seeing how we may 
help solve them. 

In the meantime, I have promised The ~ 
Progressive Farmer that I will write] 
you an article. They have asked me to 
write some little short articles for almost” 
every issue of the paper, and I shall be 
glad to do that. . From time to time the 
may be larger and more important ( 
ters which should be discussed. The 
are a lot of factors in the situation 
Alabama as complicated and as diffict 
as any I have ever seen. I cannot help 
but be hopeful, because I have alw 
been of that disposition. In ‘this arti¢ 
I have covered only a few things which 
I believe to be important. |The whe 
story would take a volume. Space in Th@ 
Progressive Farmer requires that 
take this in small doses. 


| 

I 
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I have known the agriculture in Al@ |! 
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bama for more than 20 years, but I 
glad to be thrown into closer cont 
with it and to cast my lot with those wn 
believe in the ultimate destiny of Al 
bama as the center of the new South t 

in agriculture pad industry. 







January 19, 1929 
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ion It is always safe to give a Bayer tab- 

SS. let; there-is not the slightest harm in 

ple genuine Aspirin. The doctor can as- 

ms sure you that it has no ill effects on 
the heart. And you probably know 
from experience that Bayer Aspirin 
does banish all sorts of pain in short 

ply order. Instant relief for headaches, 
neuralgia, neuritis. Rheumatism, too. 

- Nothing like it for breaking up a cold. 

nf At all druggists, with proven direc- 

me tions enclosed. 
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as Aspirin ig the trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 

1s ture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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“« [| EMPLOYMENT FOR 

rri- 

. MEN AT ONCE 

“ 500 ( 

urn Mitchell, So. Dak.—Walter M. Willy, 

our of this city, is in need of 500 men to 

the help market his new and amazing in- 
vention which makes glare from pass- 

CO= ing automobiles impossible. This de- 

We vice fits and matches all cars. It can 

ork be installed in a minute. It is inexpen- 

Jith sive. It is entirely different from any- 

ngl- thing else previously used for this pur- 

ork pose. ‘ : 

ing The inventor is now ready to place 

e it this remarkable discovery on the mar- 
ket and has an introductory free sam- 

10re ple offer to mail you. Write Mr. 

pre- Willy today. Charles Hickey wrote for 

do this free sample offer. Since then Mr. 

phy Hickey has made $4,931.50 profit and 

the earned $977.25 in prizes. To get this 

eat liberal offer simply write your name 

heir and address, enclose this ad in an en- 

faci velope and address it to W. M. Willy, 
A-84 Logan Bldg., Mitchell, S. Dak. 
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WHERE THE DISGRACE LIES 


fall, but to lay there and grunt is.” 


PAID IN ADVANCE 
“Why are you thrashing your little son?” 
“He will get his school report tomorrow 
and I must go away tonight.” 


FATHER’S PRIZE GARDEN 


“Did your garden win any prizes last sum- 
mer?” 
“Indirectly, yes. “My neighbor’s chickens 
took first place at the poultry show.” 


UNDERPAID 


The Boss: “Robert, I hope you try to save 
half of what you earn.” 
Office Boy: “I don’t get that much, sir.”— 
Prairie Farmer. 


WHAT SHE WANTED 


Lady Customer: “I want a neat and trim- 
looking pair of shoes, but they must have 
plenty of room in them.” 

Salesman: “Yes, I know just the kind you 
want—large inside but small outside.” 


THE DOWN PAYMENT 

“Joseph, if your father could save a dollar a 
week for four weeks, what would he then 
have?” 
“A phonograph, a new suit, a refrigerator 
and a set of furniture.” 


VERY TRAGIC 
“Aren't you going to marry that pretty girl 
after all?” 
“No; unfortunately she has an impediment 
in her speech.”” 
“How sad! What is it?” 
“She can’t say ‘yes’.” 


NO COMPARISON 


The schoolmaster wrote on the back of a 
boy’s monthly report: “A good worker, but 
talks too much.” The father signed the re- 
port and then wrote under the remark of the 
schoolmaster: “You should meet his mother.” 
—Prairie Farmer. 


HIDE OR SEEK? 


“Your boy, Josh, says he’s going to town to 
seek employment.” 

“Yep,’”’ answered’, Farmer Corntossel, “I 
don’t blame him. Everybody feels occasion- 
ally like gittin’ away an’ looking fur work ’stid 
o’ stayin’ where he knows it’ll be waitin’ fur 
him regular.”—Prairie Farmer. 


A WILLING WORKER 
The bargaining for a cow had been going on 
leisurely for an hour. 
Finally the prospective purchaser came flat- 
ly to the point. 
“How much milk does she give?” he asked. 
“IT don’t rightly know,” answered the owner, 
“but she’s a darn good-natured critter and 
she'll give all she can.”—Prairie Farmer. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
By J. P. ALLE Y—opyrisht, 1929, a 














[1 JES’ KEEPS ER-THINKIN’ 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey’s one thing sho- - ef you's gwine 
up-lif’ folks you got to have yo’ foots 





sot on solid grown’ !! 





Josh Billings says: “It ain’t no disgrace to 











$1.00 
Good . cut 
roomy, deep 


pockets. Also 
wonderful bar- 
children’s 


apparel. house- 
hold items, jewel- 
Ty, etc. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 






Save BIG MONEY on 
Everything to Wear for 
the ENTIRE FAMILY 


Never before have we offered more wonderful 


bargains. This is a marvelous to 
save on Py ad ny soe ha 
suits, }, shoes, etc., for women, 


men and children. Also household items, 
jewelry, Look over this book before you buy. 
You send no money in advance 

Order any items you want. We will send them 
Cc. O. D. on approval. Your money back if 
not delighted with every bargain. 

Don’t delay—sign and mail the coupon 
postal for this latest free B/H Bargain Cate. 


Bernard Hewitt & Co. Chicago, Ul., Dept. F182 


Fiacge cond tree af once, of the inst Bargain 
Catalog, showing latest Spring fashions in 
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Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 


BIG BOLL 










There has never been a cotton 
plant discovered which has con- 
tributed more to Southern agri- 
culture than has the parent plant 
of Piedmont Pedigreed Cleve- 
land Big Boll. Over 10,000,000 








seed which came from the prog- 
eny of this plant. 


The development of Piedmont 
Pedigreed is not left to accident. 
Nor is it sold on its reputation 
alone. Constant watchfulness, 


1 to 9 bu 
eg Ang A 
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acres have been planted from 


Don’t Wait Until Planting Time. Order Now 


PRICES 
$2.50; 10 to 49 bush- 


or more, $1.75 per 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. SMITH, Owner and Mgr., COMMERCE, GA. 








years of experience in the suc- 
cessful growing of cotton, judg- 
ment, and science are all com- 
bined in the maintenance and 
improvement of the wonderful 
qualities of this great variety. 

















Play safe by ordering direct 
from the originator. It makes 
more to the land and more at 
the gin. 40 per cent lint. Ahead 
at practically all experiment sta- 
tions and way ahead on 5-year 
average. Earliest big boll cot- 
ton, easy picked. 
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bushels, $2; 100 
bushel. 


avorite limekeepers 
on well kept farms 
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aneeemmmmatlm N. 
$3.75 


able. Eliminate the guess-work of 
getting up on time—of being on time 
—and of getting things done on time. 

Westclox alarms, watches and auto 
clocks—attractive and accurate— 
range in price from $1.50 to $5.00. 
Some have plain—others, luminous 
dials that tell time in the dark. Westclox 
are also made in beautiful colors—old 
rose, green and blue. Priced exactly 
the same as nickel finish. 


HE modern farmer doesn’t 

““guess.’’ He knows—when to 
plant—what to plant—how to fertilize 
soil and cultivate crops to obtain the 
biggest yield. He works on a basis of 
scientific certainty. 

He applies the same rule of cer- 
tainty to timekeeping. And that’s the 
reason why Westclox are prime favor- 
ites on millions of well kept, up-to-date 
farms. They are thoroughly depend- . 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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Depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 





Uncle Hi says— 


“I've walked between the handles of lots of 
Planters but this is the best one yet.’’ 


The Oliver No. 55 plants corn, cotton, peas, 
beans and other crops with the same accuracy 
and ease of planters that cost considerably 
more. Like every Oliver product it is built to 
give absolute satisfaction. Designers have put 
into this new planter every feature that you 
need and at the same time have kept it extreme- 
ly simple. There is nothing about it to get out 
of order. 
Don’t buy a planter until you have seen the 
Oliver No. $§. Your Oliver dealer will be 
glad to tell you more about it. 

Furnished with picker wheel for cot- 
ton which will strow or hill drop. 
Edge drop plates for corn. 
ure wheel and knife 
coverers or drag cov- 

erers as desired. 
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OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
_ General Office and Works: South Bend, Ind. 












PROTECTING FRUIT TREES | 
FROM COTTONTAILS 


N winter the problem of how to pro- 

tect young fruit treés from rabbits 
always arises. Generally the winters in 
the South are mild enough for rabbits 
to get food without feeding on the bark 
of young trees, and farmers do not make 
a special effort to provide protection for 
their trees; consequently, it happens that 
there are a good many trees damaged 
before protection is afforded. There 
seems to be lots of rabbits this fall, at 
least in some sections, and we are al- 
ready beginning to have inquiries as to 
the best methods for protecting trees 
from damage, as well as how best to 
treat trees that have been recently dam- 
aged. It is unusual to have such re- 
quests this early in the season (November 
26), and this indicates that several farm- 
ers may be interested in the methods 
usually recommended, which are :— 


1; Leave the prunings from the trees 
in the orchard until next spring so that 
the rabbits may feed on these rather than 
the trees. 

2. If possible, have some green crop 
growing in the orchard over winter on 
which the rabbits may feed. 


3. Protect the trunks of the trees from 
the surface of the ground to at least two 
feet high with some kind of a wrap; 
broomsedge, cornstalks, old sacks, or pa- 
pers will do. 

4. A heavy wire screen may be pro- 
vided that will give good service and 
last for several years. 


5. Ordinary wood shingles may be stuck 
in the ground around the trunk to form a 
box like affair, which will give good pro- 
tection. 

In case trees have been damaged be- 
fore protection is provided they will suf- 
fer in proportion to the extent the dam- 
aged part is allowed to be exposed to 
drying winds or the sun’s rays, which 
means that the damaged part of the tree 
should be protected from these as quickly 
as possible after it has been discovered. 
Wrapping may give some protection, but 
the best results are likely to be had if 
shingles or boards are placed in the 
ground and allowed to extend around 
the trunk to above the injury, the box 
formed by these filled with moist dirt, 
and the boards and dirt left around the 
tree for several years, or until the boards 
decay. By that time the bark on the 
young tree should be well formed over 
the damaged area. Of course, the old 
suggestions to hunt and trap the rabbits 
are good and may furnish much fun. 

Cc. L. ISBELL. 


Department of Horticulture, A. P. I. 














| PROPER DISPOSAL OF FARM | 
SEWAGE | 


ARMERS’ BULLETIN 1227-F, en- 
titled Sewage and Sewerage of Farm 
Homes, re-issued recently by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, warns 
against the dangers to human health and 
to livestock of negligence in properly 
caring for all forms of farm sewage. 

Details and illustrations are given for 
construction of approved privies, chem- 
ical closets, and septic tanks. Sugges- 
tions are also made for the proper plac- 
ing of them on farms so they will not 
drain toward wells. The use of «isin- 
fectants and deodorants is also explained. 


Proper care of the kitchen sink drain- 
age is urged and illustrations show -neth- 
ods of disposal. The placing and con- 
struction of cesspools and grease traps 
are also discussed. Methods and details 
of construction are explained and illus. 
trated in such a way’ as to be understood 
by home owners. 

Copies of the bulletin may be »btained 
by application to the Office of Informa- 
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Free Flower Seed 
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And how to get them~ 
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Write for your copy today. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen Since 1879, 
Richmond. V: 
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“The New Day in Hatching § 
A new book of facts about raisin ul 5 
for profit. Sent Free. Tells on how a 
do your own hatching of chicks, turk 
ducks, geese, and make it pay big with 
Champion Belle City — 


¥ 





Hatch your own chicks, and you will 
run no risk of losses thru mail or ex- 
press shipments. For 29 years I have 
supplied poultry raisers the utmost in 
incubatorsand brooders. A million users 
pa the Belle City. Double-walled, 
hot water or electric heated, self-regulat- 
ing, self-ventilating. Easiest to operate, 
Hatch every fertile egg. Completely 
equipped, ready to use. Get this New 
Free book. It pictures all sizes of in- 
cubators, 80 to 2700 eggs. Hot water, oil, 
coal, electric brooders—80 to 1000 chicks. 
Alllow in price. Please mail coupon today, 


r:-----For Free Book--.-., 


. J. V. Rohan, President 
Belle City Incubator Co. 8 
' 1 Ss, Racine, Wis. ‘ 
{Please send “The New Day in Hatching.” § 
' ) 
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VELOX Quality Prints 
4c, 5c and Gc each 


FREE —send one nega- 


tive for sample of our New 


Velox Finish. - 
“LOLLARS” | 
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editions’as per list below, 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 





lassified Ads. 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” ined 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other - including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local busi 


(81A) 25 

























Cireulation— 
100,000 

55,000 
135,000 







































150,000 N. C., 8, C., and Va..... per inch 
118,088 Miss.. La. Ask., W. Team. DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
-- ae tae ea Whole South ......... . per inch Your e@ ost ts tx is it 
ta. advance of publics “Write sista. Address Classified averting Department, The Pragieceies Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. inch in table. sad 








“FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


ALABAMA 
ee 

‘acre truck farm; surfaced road; high school, 
aurcves near; 28 miles to Birmingham. G. C. Rowe, 
Hayden, Ala. 5 
South Alabama farm, sale or 200 acres, John- 
son grass, 200 acres mote for plow. ot acres themes. All 
fine black land. Morris Brown, 523 South 59th 

Birming me. “Als. 

















Street, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
$6,000 House and Gas Station on Lin- 
Hig 
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Rooming 
iw, water frontage. W. 8. Rittase, 


: 











all your peanuts, corn, watermelons and truck. They 
are the foundation of prosperity in the South. Write 
for information. Chas. F. Leach, Monticello, Fla 

















CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
C.0.4, frost Cabbage plants ready; 500, 5Qc; 
1,000, Onions : = 0c; 1,000, $1. 
Ciyattville “Plant Co., Clysttvilie, Ga: 
an a — Oe ~and Onion fooate, m, Sapictostion. 
excuses.”” 200, 40c; 500, 60c; ey a’ 
$150, Terms to dealets. Interstate P * Prom: 
om. Ga. 
60 frostproof Cabbage plants, 100 Bermuda —_ 


sine and $1 assortment Seeds for ots 
ee. A. ws guaranteed. J. A.  ehifton Seed 





Millions frostproof oy EA, and Onion Cteate, 
i “Wii'Shus ‘tee tatoos nenerna "Avro 

> c.2, b 
Farms, Omega, Ga. 


* 


lead- 
1,000, 





Crystal War Dalon “plant: 7.000, ai: 


Special select 
6,000, $3.60; f.0.b. It the 
faction guaranteed on os very. T. C. Warren, Grower, 
Carrizo Springs, Texa: 

roof Cabbage = Onion plants: 500, 65c; 
$1; Bi hae A $4.50; cash or c.0.d. ein den al we. 
riety wanted, we guarantee to please you. Guarantee 
Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. 

Send No Money. ae fine Cabbage + Gates and col- 
lard plants sent c. o. d. mail or express. "500, 5c; 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50. Twenty million ready. Qusttis Plant 
Farms, Tifton, Georgia. 














500 mixed Cabbage, postpaid, Tic. Walter Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage—300, a 500, , 1,000, $1.65. 
Crystal Wax and Bermuda onions 500, ; 1,006, $1.25 
prepaid. Satisfaction gusnsutecd. Weaver Plant Com- 
pany, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 





Golden Acre, earliest Cabbage known ; 500 postpaid $1. 
Walter Parks, Darien, Ga, 
Free.—Big money —e write for book- 
7 Fe Tifton, Ga 


. liable frost Cabbage and Onions: 500, 
an; i'e08, $l. £. W Lumpkin” Thomasville, Ga. 

_ Bermuda Onion plants, ag ee express eollect. 
jon guaranteed. J. H. Sayle, Cotulla, Texas. 

Cabb. Plante, caref: pulled, not just handfuls. 

90e per 1,000, worth more. B. J. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 




















“"Plants.—Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. 
Guten, planto: $1, 1,000. ye I 





“Taio frostproof Cabbage plants. 5c, 1,000; 5,000, 
$8. Prompt service. Write True Plant Co., Piorala, 
Alabama. 





— frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
mas 3. 1.000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 


ai 





Plants cab! phew er 5,009 or more 65c. Bermu 

$11 ; 5,000 $4. Now ready. Lindsey Pient 

he ~y 

Early —y Dutch, Wakefield frostproof Cabbage 
postpaid: 500, 78c; 1,000, $1.25. John 8. 

, Fitsgerald, Ga. 

Nice size Wakefield oS age & and Bermuda coe 

Expressed — ew 000, $8.50 cash. G. W. 


fF 


ta 











ch 


on Delivers — Frostproof Cabbage and Onion 

1 $00, 65c $1. Quick shipments. Georgia 

Co., Peians, te. 

ae. Plants.—Write for our booklet. It gives 
information about vegetable growing. Car- 

liste Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 








MILLIONS erase ” aaa 
NTS READ 
Wakefield Rs ‘ws Dutch, it 75c; 1,000, 
ga: over 3,000 at 75c. First class plants, 
count, prompt shipments absolutely 
aranteed. We are reliable, have your 
ker look us up. 
AMERICAN PLANT CO., 
Alma, Georgia. 





On- 


Millions nice wo grt and Bermuda 
io yam. $1, 1,000, f.e.b., or $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 








das, both varieties: 500, 60c; 1.000 $1; ste 6,000; $5. 
’ $ i City, Texas. le crate 


Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Dania: 300 
each, $1. 1,000, $1.50; 500, $1; prepaid. Quick ser- 
vice, satisfaction guaranteed. Farmers Truck and Plant 
Grower, Thomasvi 


ONION AND CABBAGE PLANTS 


N’T TAKE ANY CHANCES ON IN- 
FERIOR GRADE PLANTS AS THEY ARE 





GRADE 
ANTEE PLANTS TO BE SATISFAC- 
TORY ON ARRIVAL. 

ONION PLANTS, WAK OR YELLOWS: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1. POSTPAID. 6,000 times 

$3.80; 6,000 YELLOW ~— ia 
CABBAGE PLANTS: 200, ght 
1,000, $1.50; POSTPAID. 3,000, 0a. hOB 
WINTER GARDEN PLANT FARMS 
SEED HOUSE, ASHERTON, TEX 





proof Cabbage and Onions. Prompt chipmente 


out aed isfaction guaranteed. ee y aid 250, >: $1; 
1, 000, re 75. Collect 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50 ee. 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





Jersey Wakefield Cabbage and Yellow Sounds 


Early 

Onion plants. Have pleased customers 15 year: let 
us please you. 100, 25e; S00, $1; 1.000, $1.75; post 
paid. Chas. 8S. Beasley, Castleberry, 





Cabbage plants: $1 thousand, ae ac thousand, 


expressed, Ra ag Strawberry plants, inspected, cer- 
tifled, $2 thousand, mailed; $1. ~~ expressed. 
Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage Pants. Barly Jersey, Charleston 


Wakefield, Plat Dutch, Coe f 0.d. 90¢ per 1,000; 4,000 up 70c 
per 1,000. Charges 
press. 


shipped. aatiea or ex- 
Bibb Plant Co., “i 3, 





‘oof Soe 9 nine varie- 


Millions fine frostpr 

ties. Mailed postpaid; 250, 50c; ys a 1,000, $1.50; 
500 extra large $1. Expressed: 10.0 

tion guaranteed. Walter Parks, 


0, $2.5 - Satistac- 





Frostproof ——- Plants.— coat ing large, 
rooted: 75c, 1.000. Bermuda On- 


fon plants $1; ‘Collards $1, eg eat ship- 
ment. Quitman 


Potato Co., Quitman 





proof Cabbage and Bermuda — Plants now 
D Dost - 


ready. Jersey, cauttasten, woe utch ; 
paid: 200, 40c; 500, 95c; 1,000, .$1. ~ post paid: 
$1, 1,000. Hamby Plant Co., Faidenta, Ga. 


o seed, New 
eee Waldrip, 








“~ 
NURSERY STOCK 
Plant Bass 


a eg bo 


Pecan Trees. os. Srendaed varieties. Arrange fall plant- 
ing now. ful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. 
See tr catalog afore You buy Bolling Farms Nur- 
series, Bolling, 


Dependable — and “Plants —P Pears, Per- * 
simmons, Peaches, Plums, Grapes. B ies, ed 














low Bermuda: 100, 


Crate 6,000 plants, rat f. 
anteed to please 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 


— plants: -. 
Onion plants, iter th the Crystal be (ole) or Yel- 


Grapefruit, Kumquats, s. Tung Ol Roses and 
Ornamentals. Wr: ite for prices. i Nurseries, 
Monticello, Fla. 


We now offer full line of fruits and ornamentals, in 
addition to Pecans and Satsumas. Ask for our new 
mas Soae ee vad prices. Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., 


. ect, Fe seven to tan” Be 








trees. Sat en 
Company, 








Frostproof Plants. wy + Jersey Wakefield, Char- 
Ere ~ eo 


leston Wakefield, Fla 


Crystal Wax and Sormudn, Se 
rieties marked ‘ete Postpaid: too. 
90c; 1,000, $1.50. 


medium plants: 90¢ thousand ; 
Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 


E. 


. your choice ts or 
$7. 





Sauber and Bermuda 


anteed to please you or money refunded. F. RB. Br 
Grower and Shipper, 


Onies plants now — ¥ 
100, 35c; .. 





Millions Cabbage bag Byte | -y 
les free. Pla 


ints 
250, soe! "500, Te. " Extra 
Expressed: extra ae size, 


vai 4 
postpaid: 100, 25c; 


selected, 5c hundred extra. 
1,000, $1.25; 10,000, $10; 


10,000, $7.50 


. ua od plan 
Seep R. O. Parks, Pisgah, C., 





Genuine Frostproof Cabbage Plants. 
foothills of the Blue Bi 


coast or in South Georgia. 
500-$1; 1,000-$1.75; postpaid. 
000, 10,000 


paid, $1 per 1, 


. uda 
onion plants same price. Lettuce plants at $1.50 per 
1, h apt and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Ridge Plant Co., Box 583, Greenville, 


—G: the 
ge mountains, will withstand 
or 10 degrees more cold than plants grown on the 
Price on leading varieties, 





f Cabbage 


Frestpreo 
Open field grown, ‘well 
Cabbage, each bunch arty, 
riety name. Early Jersey Woketetd, Chariton Wake- 
— Succession, Copenhagen, 
stpaid : Fe 75; 


x 500, 
Prizetaker, 


paid: 500, ‘a0 1 000, $1. $1.25 
° $4.50 Full 


val, satisfact' g 
Union Plant + Texarkana, 


sae i a 








Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soll 
richer that can be grown. 


Hampton, Ga 


Write to Rock Glen Farm, 








aS ee ee ae 


rect 


name. 
sery, Tyler, Texas. 


farm 
Standard varieties, crlenieed 
Write for circular, M 





STRAWBERRY 





Missionary Strawberry — 
Cc. 4 = 


ered. § so! 





Minsi 





1,000 ; pon c B. Smith, Castleberry, Ala. 





ccestutene guaranteed. 


and Fiat Dutch Cab- 


Millions Frostproof Wakefield 
bea? Siemte vesty. 500, T5c; 1,000, $1.10; over 3,000 at 


4 





Brerbearing St: he a ae lar; 
hundred, postpaid. ttaway, 





First class. plants, full count, prompt 
B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 





ce irae hang “Cage 
‘or large, ‘a e 
Crystal Wax ai Bermuda 
please you. 


ible c.0.d. frostproof plants. 75¢ per 1,000 
leading varieties; Collards, 


Onions. We cusrantee to 
Reliable Plant pont Valdosta, Ga. 





Ieading variety Cabbage plants, malitions ready, 500- 
T5e; 1,000, $1.25 postage paid. Bermuda onion plants 
Same price. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 


Cad. _frostproot Cabbage and Onion p Qutek 
all varieties. ; 1,000, ee 5,000 for 
Farmers ven Co., Tifton, Ga. 








or S, Gellar thousand; 5,000 
lots, 7 uous. eee wr cs guaranteed. 





oe PS my a 500, 45; 
megane Base $5.40. eng FH 4, 3 Lobe, $e: 














Pay the Send no money. = 
bage and Onion plants, leading varieties: @5c; 
1,000, $1. ton laats Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 
Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants and Cal- 
Prompt a Names 


thousand. 
Acme Plant Co., Quitman, 





Satape soa Dame 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
Ga. 








Cabbage, Barly Jersey, Charleston Wake- 
up. Tee L000 highest grade seed, 598, 60c; 1,000, “$1; 5.000 
uD, 000. Burgess Plant Farms, Pembroke, Ga. 
~ Bermuda Gnien Plants. er ex er and Better On 
toe 500-90c ; ooo Sr % 000 -$6.50 ; col- 
4.50, _Port seine. North th Lima, Ohio. 















Cal 


Frostproof bbage and ee ae 
rieties now ready. Fomipald: 8 500, 1,000 75. 


= $4. ES Special prices 


1 
on large quantities. P. 'D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 





Cabbage (all varieties), Collards, 


Bermuda mail: $1; 1,000, 
$1.75. By express: hy thousand; 5,000, $4.50. Write 
us for poems large lots. Coleman Piant Farms, Tifton, 





Pee sae 

1.75. Cottect $i ¢t Rane Quick shipment in 
sitet crates. Satisfaction guaranteed. Progress Plant 
Co., Ashburn, Ga. 


200 acres frostproof Cabbage plants. Large, open 
rooted. $1, 1,000; 5,000, ey vi 


field grown, well , 
10,000, $8.50. Bermuda Onion ‘plants #: Coftlar 
guaranteed. Quit 


Strawterry plants, 


Premier, $1.75. thousand, rs) 2 
guaranteed. V. P. Basham, wots ark 


— Klondyke, 





Pecan trees = ons nursery soil on earth. Specialists 
in pecan trees for years. . Schley, Stuart, Moneymaker 
and others. Trees three to eight feet. Prices 0c to 
80e. re County Nursery, Shellman, Ga. 


Came Japonica Plants; winter blooming broad 
leaved Tae field grown, Government insepect 
well rooted, double red and double red yellow eenter, 
10-14 inch size, $1 each, cash with order. Johan W. 
Reach, Edgewood Farm, Daisy, Ga. 








Pecan Trees.—5 sont, Jie; Pears, 6 feet, 60c; Peaches, 

4 fest, 25c; Apples, 4 feet, 40c; 

berry, 4 feet, SOc; yA] year, All state 
teed stock. Order now. 

wanted, Rose Hill Nursery Co., Dozier, Als. 








WARNING —— leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan a Black Ebony seeds and apg 


tLootan defra 

tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. 
believe all adsastiqnss La j Otectan Soybeans in 
our columns are and responsible, but we 
are not liable A, x *, due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 


BEANS 

Seetl Soybeans for Sale. Winstead-Smith Co., Ran- 
somvitie, N, C. 

Wanted Choice aa. Yellows, Biloxis, Hariy Vir 
ginias, Laredos, Otootan soybeans, cowpeas a kinds. 
Quote prices f.otb station. Mail samples, W. L. Buker 
Sales Co., Huntsville, 

CORN 























World's record Corn Crop was grown from Clarage 
Send for free samples of “Clarage. =. See & Son, 
Williamsport, Ohio. 

Tennessee Seed Corn.—Tennessee Cob, Neal's 
Paymaster, Tw6-ear Yellow, Yard ay Yellow a ber 
bushel; White. and Yellow Dent, $2.25 per e 
vos to buy Hay, = Laredo Beene as a ton 

We are manufacturers of Dairy 
Mash and Baby Chick Starting Poe. 
of Field Seed. Write us. W. N. Butler & Company, 


Columbia, Tena. 
COTTON 
Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
catur, Ala. 














Cotton seed catalog is free. Address Crook Bros., 
Luray, Tenn. 

For best results plant pedigreed Moexiean Big Roll 
cotton seed. Direct from breeder. B. F. Shelton & 
Sons, Speed, N. C. 

LOY E. RAST , PL. ANT BREEDER 
ACALA 37; ROWDEN 40; DELFOS A, Cs 
All on m. Geoans plantations with separate gins. Mich 

on seed in a new 100-1. bags. Supply 


geminat " - 
ited. Write for prices. Box 58, Newport 














Strawberry Plants. 


Aroma, Missionary, 
lead in quality and service 
Beld Knob, Ark. 





Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. 
ries eight months in the year. 
Beautiful eatalog in colors sree, 
with prices right. J. A. B 





Strawberry Plants. aeewee Snastocare 
—— ompsen and Gandy varieties, postpaid % 
25. save $2.50 per 


$3. 
il? 25; 10,000, 


‘netodon 
100 postpaid. Sinclair ‘ereery, Dayton, Tenn. 





prove Rhyne’s Cook more wilt-resistant and 
productive as any other cotton. Pamphiet free. Bhyne 
Bros., Benton, Ala., Plains, Ga. 





B. L. MOSS’ 

PURE HALF-AND-HALF 
Experience convinces me this is. the great- 
est money-making cotton in the world. 

Write for booklet and prices. 


B. L. MOSS, SOSO, MISS. 








Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Fine —_ _— ag Cabbage and Bermuda 
200, 50c; 500, 





$1; 





Frostproot Cabbage plants, five varieties, — 
Prisetaker Onions. Millions reacty ; 


large. althy. 
$1°25 per thousand, f.o.b. Tifton; a at $1. $1.75 
prepaid mail. Write me a large orders. ira 
D. Hutehinson, Tifton, 





ew cana plants; will —. extra 


Frostproof 
early —— g ick shipment, all leading va- 
rieties, full ct Sanpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, hh. 75. 
Expressed, dollar thousand. Write for quantity prices. 
Holiywoed Farm, Pavo, 








200 early —— yd 
pe Prompt shipment and 
Plant Farm, Mart, Texas. 


te hard i rs 


feared Feat 
Bermuda, and ano, $1.78, | -75. ny 

























mee 


Frostproof Cabbage "Saas Plants.—Open fie 
grown Cabbage, all varieties: 800, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; 5,000, “a Onions, Crystal Wax and Bermudas, 

1 


size: 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6; all post- 


paid. Culver oP iant Ce., Mt. Pleasant, Texas, 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 


Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Coneerd, Ga. 





Pecans Trees. 


—Experienced bes 
varicties to sell cheap. Southern Nut “Tree eueten 


Thomasville, Ga. 


Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; earliest cotton : 40 
weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cotten. 


bolls 
Lavon Mae prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 








P 


et See 





ecan Trees.—Stuart, Schley 
inspected. 8 to 5 feet, 50c; s to 
Clio Pecan Co., Clio, Ala. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, 
Best varieties. a 


cord Nursery, Dept. 





ge i sat trees, 8 x. 
Concord Erapevines $1 


Bearing a. 
in 100 and 1,000 1 
dozen 


postpaid. Cureton ‘Ni 





stock for host — 4 
orna 





Plant McKay early bearing Papershell Pecan 
and receive life income. Also Fruit and Or 
trees. Catalogue free. Sara oe bucedale, 


HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 
known. Address 

CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 








varieties now ready. Packed with moss to roots, and 
bbage s 1; 1 





$1.75; 5,000, $7.50. ons, postpaid: 500, 80c; 1,000, 
1.25; 5,000, $5.50. Exp ect or e ¢.0.d., 
either Cabbage or thousand, 5,000, $4.50. 
(Coll 500 Cabbage and 500 Onion postpaid $1.50.) 


Peach Apple Trees, 
Comp assortment fruits, berri 


= Sees oe 


ion, heavy lint producer, from. gariy picking: 








we 


gy Sy 


Hn berrie and. Oraa- 
Rogers, 


$3.15 per 100 + special prices ton or more. 
Lexington Hay Co., Lexingten, Tenn. 

Cook 307-6 Wilt-resistant. Well adapted to wilt 

infected iands. Mostly 5-lock botis; eerly: 

good le. Led in many experiments. . Cau- 

then, , Auburn, Ala. 








(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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COTTON 
of Recleaned Cook 10-10 cotton seed, 
Leslie King, Leighton, Ala. 
~—Addison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- 
1 inch staple; 
seed from 








1,000 Bushels 
$150 per bushel. 
Cotton Seed. 
ner; 2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 
extra early; pedigreed seed, Get ag, 
originator. W. P. Addison, _Blackwells, Ga 


HALF AND BAL 4 $4.00 PER 100 POUNDS 
$75. 





ER TON 


Raised and ginned by us. We sold our en- 
tire crop last season without a single com- 
plaint. We guarantee satisfaction. Reier- 
ence any Bank in West Tenn. 


JNO. A. PEDDY & SONS, 
enderson, Tenn. 





Qur plant breeder is the originator and breeder of 
Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed. Buy_from head- 
quarters. Write or wire for quotations. Wannamaker- 
Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8. C. 

Piedmont Cleveland.—Record 80 bales on 10 acres; 
700 bales on acres 1927. boll, 45 
lint. Write. for reduced prices and free bushel offer. 
Give names of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniels- 
ville, Ga. 








ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 22 this paper 


B, F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 


BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS 


The Progressive Far 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





Quality Chicks. —Discounts on _ early orders. Write 

your wants. Newton Hatchery, Box 42, Newton, N. C. 
Chicks.—12 leading breeds, Reasonable prices. Thou- 

sands weekly. Write W. H. Chesnett, Greer, 8. C 





Buy Miller’s Health Certified Missouri Accredited 
Baby Chicks. 13. Leading Varieties. 25,000 ~—— after 
I lst. prepaid. 100% delivery. Use- 
ful catalog in sid free. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 








Quality Baby Chicks for Sale, English White laa: 
orns, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Keds. Shoal Creek 
Poultry Farm, Lavonia, Ga. 

Chicks and Eggs.—White Leghorn, White Rocks, 
Buff Leghorns. Best strains, standard bred, trapnested, 
bred to lay, Chas. Holden, Bridgeport, Ala. 


Mathis aes Chicks.—Heavy layers. 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Cat 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, 
Kansas. 


No Chilling, 
Reds, Orpingtons, English 
mixed $10, prepaid, live delivery. 
phalia, Mo. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. CHICKS AND EGGS.—Barron or Tancred 
Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, 
Byers Bt. On. Fishel Wt. Wyan. Bye-opening 


48 page cat. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Guaranteed-to-live chicks trom 200-318 egg pedi- 
greed stock. Guarantee protects you against loss first 

days. 12 varieties. 8c up. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Box 625, Clinton, Mo, 

Baby Chicks, White and Brown Leghorns from blood 
tested stock, $12.50 per 100 delivered. Tancred and 
Everlay strains. Breeders headed by extra good male 
birds. Martin Poultry Farm, Clayton, Alabama. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
From vigorous. heavy-laying stock. Live 
delivery guarantee ostage prepaid. 
CORDELE HATCHERY. 
Cordele. Ga. 


Big husky A ~ a 8c up. 13 varieties. Sent c.o.d. 
Accredited floc! Live arrival on time guaranteed. 
10 years’ R.. - warrants satisfaction. Get free 
catalog. Superior Hatchery, Box 8-3, Windsor, Mo. 


Write for prices and details of custom hatching. 

pn better —_— at less ye ~~ — complicated or 

us and we deliver 

the chicks. p+: A The Southland Hatchery, Collins- 
ville, Ala. 








Leading 
gue free. 
Parsons, 





shipped in brooder boxes, Barred Rocks, 
Leghorns, 100-$12; heavy 
Ozark Farms, West- 


























Buchanan's Half and Half cotton seed. Grown north- 
ern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days earlier 
my more dollars to acre than any cotton. 100 Ibs. 
$22; ton $80 acked by twenty-three years 
seed "aepaletion. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Cook—Improved early big boll fine lock cotton, Regis- 
ter No. 588. Stands at or near the top at all experiment 
stations. Sixteen years careful seed selection. Sell only 
tl grow. The best is “we the cheapest. Cull- 
ed by Ryland air blast culler, price $2 ae bushel f.o.b. 
Auburn, Ala. Cash with order. 2% bu. bags. Robert 
KE. Hudson, Auburn, Ala. Rt. 1, Box 47, Auburn, Ala. 
(Pool your cotton). 


Cotton Seed for Lp in . —Write now for full 
—— and prices Cleveland Big Boll, Mixson’s 
Halt Simpkins Big Boll, eultioes Bred King, 
Halt and Half and many others. Our North Carolina 
stocks are early maturing —— types of 
these. varieties. Due to excessive rain damage in many 
parts of the Cotton Belt the demand for seed will be 
ter than the supply. Order yours now. W. H. 
‘ixson Seed Company, Charleston, 8. C, Cotton Seed 
Department. 











_GRASS 


Grasses and other seed for “pastures, 
Booklet free. Lambert’s, Darlington, Ala. 


New crop recleaned Carpet Grass seed; 
ce. fifteen dollars; f.0.b. Woodville, Miss. 
‘erguson, Woodville, Miss. 


LESPEDEZA 


Lespedeza seed. 


‘ hay, _ soils. 





hundred 
w. L. 





For Sale.—Kobe Jacob Bergman, 
Foley, Ala. 

Korean, Kobe, No. 76 and Common Leapotiena seed. 
Free descriptive folder. Red Oak Farm, Covington, 
Tennessee. 








Le and Carpet Grass.—Several hundred bush- 
els choice seeds cheap. Mrs, C. L. jelman, 615 
Plorida St., Baton Rouge, La. 

OATS 22 


Fulghum, Appler, Rustproof, Burt; 5- 
Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., 








For seed. 
bushel bag $5. 
Enterprise, Ala. 

~ Bu chanan’s Burt Tote.---Bartieet known. Bushel, 
$1.15; 5, $4.90; 10, $9.5 Special prices on quanti- 
tles. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


__ PEANUTS | 
High grade seed Peanuts, $1.1 
Enterprise, Ala. H. H, Whit 
Selected Seed * ore Spanish $6; Runners 
$5 per hundred pounds. Freight paid. Dan Shipp, Fin- 
lyson, Ga. 
For seed; 
5 cents per pound, 
Gro. Co., Branford, Fla. 
Peanuts.—Recleaned ; good for seed or roasting. Small 
White nish, $6 per hundred pomecs: Alabama 
bd hundred pounds. ld & Strick- 
land, Clio, Ala. 


Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roast- 


Small White Spanish $5.75. 
Goff Mercantile Company, Enterprise, Ala. 
ST PEAS 
Wanted.—Field Peas, Velvet Beans and Soybeans. 
Vv. BR, Bush & Co., Albany, Ga. 
Wanted—Cowpeas. Immediate 
Vernon, Box 1008, rane Al 
Wanted.—Cowpeas and Soybeans. Mail samples and 
prices. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 

New crop Mixed Peas, $3.3 10; Irons $3.25. Mail 
check. United Farmers Seed Company, Brunson, 8. C. 
~~ WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 

Extra select hand saved Tom Watson Watermelon 
seed, 75¢ pound. Seed Farms, Lioyd, Fla. 

Stone Mountain Roe seed from selected large 
melons only, und. Choice cabbage plants 
80c thousand. H. ‘a! Pea lard, Pavo, Ga. 

The Thurmond Grey Watermelon. For the most prof- 
‘ ftable. The best eating and shipping watermelon. Buy 
your seed direct Cc. A. urmond. Propagator of 
this Cc. A. Thur- 








50 per bushel, f.o.b., 








Runner Peanuts, not recleaned but select- 
cash with order. Branford 








ith order, 











eaent. F. 8. 




















ra of all watermelons. 
mond, "Teo, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Alfalfa seed, 93 pare, a2 9H Sweet 


Hardy 
Clover, 95 4.50. tisfied. 
Geo, boi Fg RA rae 





Y ~~ Yow 


2: Alsike Clover, $15; 
ed Alsike and Timothy, 

; Timothy, $3. 

rice ‘fist ‘tree’ upon request. 
East Fifth Street, Kansas 





sas; Altea 


pany, 


CREDO IREIRIIES 
POULTRY AND EGGS 


ads carry the same guarantee to the buyer 
isements. 


\ BABY CHICKS 
= tee eet book on raising poultry. Georgia 


catalogue. 








as ‘OY dipiey 








Chicks 8¢ 
State REY 





Chicks = breeds. Free 
0 Palio olen Ga. 


1. 
: 


NOW ACCEPTING ORDERS FOR 
BABY CHICKS 

delivery for February, March and April chicks 
from our “Super-Winter-Lay Strain of White 
Leghorns. Our cntire flock have been in 0% 
production all winter. If you want winter lay- 
ing pullets get chicks from hens that lay in 
the ieaarneg 

his is our eighth 

KINGS POULTRY ARM, 
Anniston, Alabama. 


ks, good pullets, $2.50 each. Mack 


‘atridge Roc! 
shall, Sevierville, Tenn. 
Parks’ strain Barred Rock cockerels, $3; 
ane Permit 29C23. Fox Brothers, eviers 








QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
LEGHORNS, ROCKS, REDS 


We hatch only S. C. White Leghorns, 
Rocks, and S. C. Reds, and every egg 
hatched by us is produced by our 
flock. When you buy our chicks you 
are assured of pure, standard type 
stock, bred for egg production. 


Write for price lists. 
PECAN GROVE FARM 
W. H. Clough Blackshear, Ga. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred. Every chick selected. Bar- 
red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $14 hun- 
dred. White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, $15. Heavy breeds assorted > 
White Legherns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $12. Ship- 
ments now. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Wood- 
lawn Hatcheries, Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 

Tancred Leghorn day old chicks from high grade trap- 
nest stock, Free from white diarrhea by first blood 
test. Hatched right will live and grow. Have made 
some of the highest records at the egg laying contests. 
Priced cheap for early orders.. George O’Kelley, Win- 
terville, Georgia. 

Baby Chicks.—The famous ‘‘Eggline’’ quality. Elec- 
trically hatched—‘‘just a little better.” Reds, Rocks, 
Wyandottes and Leghorns. All from heavy-laying, profit- 
paying, farm-raised stock. Selected, accredited, certified 
Ps pedigreed. Sent c.o.d. You see ‘em before you 

Ask us for free literature. Write Muscle Shoals 
Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 














FOR BEST QUALITY 
WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS 


Get our prices. Chicks from selected two 
and three year old hens mated to individu- 
ally pedigreed males. Chicks from blood 
tested, state inspected breeders. Every 
chick we sell is produced on our owm mod- 
ern breeding plant. Write for prices and 
hatching dates at once, stating quantity 
desired. : 


LONE OAK LEGHORN FARM 
Eufaula, Alabama 





$12.00 Chicks.—From pedigreed males, Tancred or 
Ferris White Leghorns, Sheppard Anconas, 

Barred Rock, Thompson or Parks strain, $14. 
Brahmas, $16. Catalogue. Blue Ribbon Farms, Green- 


back, Tenn. 


MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD— 
BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 


Our quality, service and prices are right. 
arred Rocks or S. C. Reds, $11 per hun- 
dred; $55 for 500; $110 per thousan White 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, Buff Orping- 
tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per bentret 
for five hundred; $120 per thousand. 
hite Leghorns or Brown Le horns, $10 
hundred; $50 for five hundre $100" per 
thousand. Assorted: $8 per bended: 
er five hundred; $75 per thousand. Write 
or our free catalog and instructive poul- 
try book today. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box I, LaPlata, Mo. 


Alabama Accredited Chicks.—Every chick from blood 
tested hens. Tancred Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and 
Giants. Special on large orders. Buy Southern 

chicks, Request prices. Madison County Hatchery, 
Hunteville, Ala. 








Leghorn Chicks.—Chicks from blood tested, trap- 
nested flocks. ncred strains; sixteen cents 

one hundred and ag per thousand. 

livery guaranteed. enty per cent with order. 
discount for- January -. February orders 


per cent 
School 


placed before February 1, 
Hatchery, Box B, Carrollton, Ga. 


ANCONAS 


Ancona’s, high egg bred. Shepard’s best strain. Set- 
ting eggs, $1 per 15. Best pens. Dan. O. Turner, 
Corinth, Miss. 











AUSTRALORPS 


Australorps.—From finest strain of pedigreed and 
trapnested birds in America. Hatching eggs and baby 
chicks for sale in restricted quantities. John 
Thomason, P. O. Box 305, Guntersville, Ala. 

GAMES 

Hopkinson Warhorse Game: Stags, $38; hens, $2; 

per 15, $2.50. D. M. Mayfield, Navasota, Texas. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Giant Eggs from best show matings, $3 and up per 
fifteen. R. E. Ingham, Box 357, Macon, Georgia. 


Jersey Black Giant cockerels and pullets. Also some 
nice Barred Rock cockerels. Mrs, Marsh Henshaw, 


Henshaw, Ky. 
LEGHORNS 











eggs 














EMPIRE QUALITY CHICKS 


Early chicks for profits. From selected 
breeders. Prompt shipments. 100% delivery. 
Per 50 100 500 1000 
Leghorns and Anconas. .$6.00 $11 $52.50 $100 
Rocks, Reds and B. Orps 7.50 14 67.50 130 
Assorted, all breeds - 6.00 11 52.50 100 
Assorted, all heavies . 7.00 13 62.50 120 
Order from this ad or send for instructive 
chick book. 


EMPIRE HATCHERY 


Box P, Hogansville, Ga. 





Grown Leghorns.—Choice stock and eggs, 
ftom my state winners, Circular, 
Booneville, Miss. 


reasonable, 
B. Howser, 





Leading Barred Rock pen Alabama Contest. 
nested, prize winners. Eggs and chicks, cockerels, 
lets. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 

For Sale.—Purebred dark barred ‘‘Aristocrat’’ 
erels, direct descendants from Holterman’s “Kig 
Ringy,” $6 each, Mrs. T. D. Wright, Sprin le 





Alabama. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Stock and eggs from best show matings, $3 up p 
fifteen. Z. H. Gilreath, 602 Carling. Macon, Georgia, 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, pedi 
stock, prize winners, satisfaction guaranteed, $3.50 e 
Setting ores $1.50 for 15. Randolph Bros. Fayett 
Ala., Route 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels and years 
ling cocks of the same high producing blood that 
$3.50, $5, $7.5 











duced our 292 egg -hen at Auburn, 
yearling hens $2.50, 
faction guarant: 

$10, 100; delivered. 
$20, 100; delivered. 


“Chicns: 
Joe R. Roberts, Collinsville, 


DUCKS 
White Pekin ducks; choice breeders. Hylton Pow 


Farm, Orange, Va. 
PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Vay 
TURKEYS P 


Mammoth White Turkeys. Toms, $15. 
oO. oat Roba, Ala. 


prize Goldbank am turkeys, 
Routt’s Turkey Farm, Ky. 


Splendid Bronze, with po color and very b 
breeding, Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 


Bronze turkeys, best bone and wreains. Toms $12. 
hens $8.__Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 

Bigger and Better Bourbons. Toms $10. 
spring 10 for $5. J, W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala 


Purebred a  - Bronze turkeys, toms $i; h 
$.60. Mrs. T. T. May, Winfield, Ala., Route 2. 


Giant Bronze, champion strain; leader of the th. 
Bigh snes breeders. Bronze Turkey Farm, Orang 
rginia. 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
ling hens and toms, $8 to $20. 
North Carolina, J 
a 
Big, husky Bronze beauties; prices reasonable. Sat 
isfaction or money back guarantee. W. C. Nevii 
Smith Grove, Ky. 7 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys, Goldbank and Fishel strain, 
toms 18 to 25 Is. $10 and $12.50; hens 12 to 14 
7.50. Mrs. B. Graham, 1202 South McDonough 8t, 




















Mrs. Jo 





on appro’ 




















Pullets, cockerels, yeare 
A. P. Troutman, Add 








Montgomery, . Ala. 

Mammoth White Hollands undefeated a ~ 
isfaction guaranteed. Will ship c.o.d.. Al 
outstanding Langshans, Emil Stegenme 
Indian Gap, Texas. 

Copper Bronze turkeys; won first Tri-State 
1928. They are better this year. Guarantee Sa 
faction. Hens $7.50; toms, $10 to $15. Oak 
Farm, West Point, Miss. 


Purebred Mammoth Bronze parteeg; big bene, bea 
tiful plumage. Toms, 22 to 25 pounds, $12.50 and $15) 
hens, 13 to 15 pounds, Rag trio $25 and $27. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. . L. Word, Okolona, Miss, © 


Prize winning seed Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
Great size and vitality; free of all 4 se. § 
months cockerels, weigh pounds and $15 to $35; 
pullets, 14 to 18 pounds, $8 to $15. “All menay refund 
and express both ways if not satisfied. Walnutta 8 
Farms, Massilon, Ala. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Barred Rocks, “ey Island Reds, Standard bred, 


heavy layers. Eggs $2 per 15, 30 or more 10c 
Valley View Poultry 4. Harperville, Ala. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 

New invention enables one hen to successfully bro 
100 chicks without artificial heat. Plans and rights 
sold under money back guarantee. Write to 
Hughes, Hillsboro, Oregon. 

Our 1929 Catalog just from press. 84 pages sho 
Largest Line of Poultry Supplies in the world. (0 


350 items). Write today for your copy free. Bro 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 





cockerels. 








if 











ey ¥ 











V, Quincy, ll 





English White Leghorn Eggs, Tom Barron strain for 
setting purposes. $1 per 15, best pen. My stock from 
imported stock from Barron, Dan 0. Corinth, 
Miss. 


Turner, 


Imported 
anteed to lay 


English v winterlay — White 1] Leghorns, guar- 
two eggs to common Leghorn’s one or 
money refunded. Poultry Science free. Dr. Cantrell, 
Snowwhite Eggfarm, Carthage, Mo. 

Tancred Strain White Leghorns.—The most depend- 
able high average production strain known. Hatching 
eggs, also baby chicks from our own healthy, vigorous, 
record layers of large eggs. Attractive prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 14th Middleboro, Farm, 
Rt. 1, Hampton, Va. 





year. 


Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by ad 
tising in these columns. 

BERKSHIRES 


Berkshires, Tendle Mills, Middl 











Registered c.o.d. 


ton, Tenn. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


we eet cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey ¢ 
. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 














HAMPSHIRES 








An important date to remember. 


This Year It’s F ebruary 9th 


Somebody’s birthday, but more important to our 
subscribers and advertisers as the date of 


The Progressive Farmer’s Reference Special 


This Special issue is an Annual affair and our readers preserve their copies, referring 
to them during the year. To advertisers, this will be an unusual opportunity. 


Five Local Editions—550,000 Circulation 


The Progressive Farmer has a circulation rom Virginia to Texas, with five separate 
editions. Use the editions that BEST serve your advertising needs. 
lation for each edition may be found below :— 


Rates and circu- 





Edition— Circulation— 
Mississippi Valley. 
Georgia-Alabama... 
qene- Tennessee 


Carolinas- Virginia. 
All five editions. . 








States Covered— 


Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn. 6c a word 
Ga., ‘Ala., ‘and Fla 6c 

Middle and E. Tenn. . 5e 
Texas and So. ~—* 


N.C., 8. 
Whole Sout 


Classified Advertising Rates 


a word 
a word 
8c a word 
10e a word 
30c a word 














We are soaiates on this Special already. 


Turn those surplus hens or cockerels into CASH. If you have seeds that you won’t 
need for planting advertise them for sale in our Classified columns. 
effective messengers will find buyers for your baby chicks, livestock, plants and a 
number of other things needed around the farm. 


Write your advertisement and mail to us right away. Let us start it with the Refer- 
ence Special and run it regularly till you have sold out. 


Your Order should reach our Birming’ Ala., office by J: 28 for the 
r s ham, ile y January 


The Progressive Farmer Covers the South 


Reserve your space now. 


These silent but 


Name the editions wanted. 

















male and 


Hampshires.—Service boars; fall pigs, 
Horn 


male, bred spring gilts. Gayoso Farms, 
Miss. 
o. I. Cc. 


0. C. hogs on time. Write for 4s 
inators and most extensive breeders. . B. 
Box 58, Salem, Ohio. 

POLAND-CHINAS 
a Poland China Pigs—McMahan Bros., Sevie 
‘enn. 








Stiver € vy 











Big bone Polands, sows, gilts, pigs. Write J. 2 
Morrow, ae Ala. 





me, Poland China pigs. EL 


Registered 
Wright, Alera, 


Registered nds.—Best eg 
Reasonable. Valleytiew Steck Farm, 


Spotted Poland Chinas.—Bred Ky or fall wie 
muned and registered. World’s best. blood. CI 
Modesto, Il. 


Big Type Poland Chinas of world’s champia 
Write for prices ta folder. Cloverdale Stock Fam 
Bath Springs, ; 


Spotted Poland ¢ “Chin Bag i ages; national cha 
pion > breeding C. Ewing, 2ist 


nue, Nashville, Tenn 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For Sale.—80 head Registered Angus. Sanfe 
Rich, Mocksville, N. C. ; i 
GUERNSEYS 
For Guernsey bs A heifer calves, write L. 
liger, Wauwatosa 


Pa. | 5 oy, oe Guernsey heifer calves and cows priced ¥@ 
.. Sanford, Mocksville, N.C. 


HEREFORDS 


Help Solve the Weevil question by i sood § 
Hereford te Pag raise the best. 


HOLSTEINS 
For Sale. Py yo bulls from one to twelve m 
Alabama 


out of tested dams and proven sires.’ 
w. iB Bailey,; Montevallo, Ala. 
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JERSEYS 


Pocistered Jersey cows and calves for sale at all 
No better blood lines, have 20 head of Island 

bred ‘cows, breeding the best, priced right. Let me 
gerve you. Dan 0. Turner, Prop. Cloverleaf Stock Farm, 


Sorinih, Miss. 
_— DOGS 


“Gollies, Shepherds, Police, Fox Terriers. 
Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 

Dogs, Ferrets, Minks, Muskrats, Rabbits. 20 breeds. 
Circular free. Fairview Farms, Elmore, Minn. 
a 

Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supplies. 
jogue. K K-48, Herrick, Illinois. 
td 

Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.0-d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Eimore, Minn. 
Redbone ‘and English hound pups males $10, females 
$7.50. J. 8S. Lauder, 1621 Galveston Avenue, Ft. Worth, 
|. = 

mdred Hunting Houncds.—Real fur finders. Sold 
= pped for trial. lLdterature free. Write 
Diste Kennels, X2, Herrick, Mlinois. 
RERSS ANEOUS 
AVIATION 

Aviation.—Salary while learning, $18 to $35 per week, 
while under instruction in our factory and at our airport. 
Call or write for information without obligation. Weeks 
Aircraft Corporation, Department K, Plankinton Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

CATALOGUES __ 

~Puchanan’s New Catalogue Free.—Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Baby Chicks, Spray Materials, Fertilizers. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
—— 


COLLECTION 


Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. 
eH $S 

FARM MACHINERY 

Water Pumps water night and day with Rife’s Hy- 

draulic Ram. No attention, no expense. Write for free 
Sold only by H. T. Olsen, 15-G Park Row, 














Clover Leaf 








Cata- 
































HONEY a a 


New ogy from producer. Also Sweet Clover seed. 
Write John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 
New crop, pure, mild and delicious. Case of six 5 
id cans $2.95; five gallons $5.25; ten gallons $9.95. 
ler’s discount. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Trial Offer.—Send 15c with any size roll film for 
six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt yy Wilson Studio, Sees 1311, Bir- 

ingh la 

High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 

free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 























PATENTS 
Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Loui 
Missouri. — 
Patents.—Write to’ B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’”’ and ‘“‘Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to proc eed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77- 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


~~ $CHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 


let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 
SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan’s—Lime Sulphur Solution or Oil Emulsion 
for San Jose scale. Gallon Tic; 5, $8; 10, $5.75; 25, 
$10.50. Special prices on quantities. C atalog ue free. 
Buchanan's, M phis, Tenn. 


_SYRUP _ 


Delicious flavored Sugar Cane; best grade; 35-gallon 
barrel cash with order. joff Mercantile Co., 


ly ‘ain, 


Syrup—Pure sugar cane, 75c gallon. New barrels, 35 
gallons each or six gallon cans te case $5.40. Best grade 
guaranteed. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


TOBACCO 


Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
nds $1.50; 10, $2.75, Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
nce, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Good sweet chewing, 3 pounds 90¢; 


ot Tobacco. 
.%:; 10, $2. Smoking, 3 pounds 60c; 5, 90c; 10, 
bi.so: United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed. Best mellow, juicy 
red leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best 
smoking, 20¢ pound. 


Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
Natural Leaf Tobacco, best grade; guaranteed. Chew- 


ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky. 



































TREE KILLER 
Bo-Ko enough to kill 50 trees, $1. 
Miss. 


CRENS 





Bo-Ko Co., 





WANT TO BUY 


Indian Arrowheads, Tomahawks, Pipes. ete. “Send 
for list. elle Daniel, Dardanelle, Ark. 








TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts, 
which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Chicago :— 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, 1b.. EM 
95 


Potatoes, Wis. round white, cwt.. 

Hogs, average, cwt. 

Steers, medium, native, cwt. 

Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. 

Hens, heavy, live, tb. 

Butter, extras, tb. 

Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. 

Corn, No. 3 mixed, bu. 

Oats, No. 2 white, bu. 

Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 
New York :— 

Cotton, middling, spot, fb. 

Potatoes, LJ., U.S. No.1, 150-tb. sk.. 

Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt. 
* No. 4. t No. 3. 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


$0.08 $0.08% 
95 157% 
8.50 8.35 
12.36 12.82 
40%, 41% 
25, 26 
49 
1 38 84 


BY 
23.50 


2055 1955 
2.12% 3.62% 
1.50 2.37% 











KEEPING BABY HAPPY _ | 


CROSS, discontented baby is the 

cause of many a mother being tired 
and having no chance to enjoy what leis- 
ure she has. 

A healthy youngster has unbounded 
energy and if this energy is not given a 
safe channel for escape it turns into mis- 
chief. My 18-months-old girl is busy 
every moment of the day that she is not 
asleep. She delights in “helping me” 
and I let her do it. She goes with me 
to feed the chickens and scatters some 
of the feed herself. She “helps” with my 
flowers; she has a spoon of her own and 
I show her where to dig. She has a lit- 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale.— Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, , Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


$12.00 Daily showing new Linen like tablecloth. Wash 
like oilcloth. No laundering. Sample free Sestever, 
134 Irving Park, Chicago. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Tollet articles, flavor- 
=~. and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, I 




















St. Louis, Mo. 


New household device washes, dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, serubs, mops. Costs less than broom. Over 
half profit. Harper 205 Third St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. _Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. . Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Three d Hi Dresses $1.50. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifferd-Crosby, Dept. D502, 481 W. Superior, Chicago. 

Big Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Make big money selling Hair Straightener to col- 
ored people. Write for free sample and terms to 
agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
Richmond, Va. 

Want Distributing Agent for Handslick, powdered 
hand soap; removes anything from hands; everybody a 
customer: sample free. Solar Products Co., K2144 8. 
Troy, Chicago. 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 
clalties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. 
National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond. Va. 

America’s greatest tailoring line free; 175 big sam- 
ples. Guaranteed pure virgin wool; tailored to ordet 
at sensational low = Big commissions daily. Also 
cash bonus. Get outfit at once. Address Dept. 29, 
Goodwear, 844 ‘Adem. Chicago. 

Rig Pay Every Day, selling Men’s Shirts and Work 
Clothing. Complete line, also Sweaters, Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, Pajamas, Playsuits. Experience unnecessary. 
Outfit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln, 
Ave., Chicago. 



































HELP ( OR SITUATION WANTED 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad Zare to Nash- 
Tet us train you to be an expert automobile 
Bite weal "No Nerread tans. "Vor fee taste 

5 ee et 

Tom Nashville sue School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 








OF FINEST GEORGIA MARBLE 
crating, and drayage, ply Agree ern Log f vii Qely ae 
MARBLE COMPANT, Beg. ( -7,' ATLANTA, czonciA. 





Wanted—Man with car who can sell automobile and 
tractor oils to the farm tra An unusual opportunity. 
Previous experience unnecessary. In answering state ter- 
ditory preferred and full details. The Lennox Oil & 
Paint Company, Department Sales, Cleveland, Ohio. 


~ Tf I sent you a Suit made in latest style from 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? Could 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If 
so, write at once for my wonderful new proposition. 
Address L. E. Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 213, 
Chicago. 

Salesmen! Sell Bostonian Shirts. We will start you 
in a money-making business of your own without a 
penny of capital. No experience necessary. Wonderful 
Complete Selling outfit free with everything you need to 
start collecting your profits at once. Write today, sure! 
Bostonian Mfg. Co., 119 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 
Est. 1863. 








eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
PUREBRED POULTRY 


“ag LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 


ta giiseount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 
& males. Ege bred 20 years. Winners 20 
Se ~ teres special price bulle- 

pullets, hens, cockerels—low yang 

stonce e FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EVERLAY 





Agents $240 month and auto to travel in, Bonus be- 
sides. Introduce new line guaranteed hosiery for men, 
women, children. 126 styles, colors. Beats store prices. 
Guaranteed to wear 7 months or new ones free. Finest 
line silk hosiery you ever saw. High class proposition. 
New sales plan. No experience needed. Credit given. 
Silk hose free for yout own use. Vrite for samples. 
Witknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 7437, Greenfield, Ohio. 





Agents.—I'll pay your bills, give you steady income 
for rest of your life if you will take a of my busi- 
ness in your locality, full or spare tim You be my 
partner, meke 5 a day, ride in Chrysler sedan, IL 
furnish. Distribute teas, cofees, spices, extracts, things 
people eat. I furnish everything, world’s finest super 
Sales outfit containing 30 full sized packages; low prices 
big repeat business; $25,000 guaranteed on quality. I 
go 50-50 with you. Get. my amazing offer. C. W. Van 
4 iat. Health-O Building, Dept. 233-A, Cincinnati, 

0. 


tle colored bucket to carry water to the 
pot flowers. 


Happy hours are spent looking at an 
old school book in which I have pasted 
bright advertisements cut from maga- 
zines. New pictures are pasted in from 
time to time. Spools furnish much pleas- 
ure and many playthings can be made 
from them. 


It does not take money to make baby 
happy. Some of the happiest children 
I know have never had a bought toy, but 
have made their own. A few bright 
scraps of cloth, a stick or a corncob and 
they make a doll that serves as well 
as the most expensive doll, perhaps bet- 
ter for it will stand more rough handling. 
A pencil and paper, or even an old tin to- 
bacco box keeps a child contented. 


Daddy does not like to come in from 
the field where he has worked hard all day 
and find baby fussy. Nor does mother 
like to have baby crying after her all 
day, as she sweeps, and sews and cooks. A 
home where the children are contented is 

happy home. Really, it takes little to 
make the average small child happy and 
the key to the whole thing is keeping one 
busy. An idle child is a cross and mis- 
chievous one. MRS. J. E. ADAMS. 

Alachua County, Florida. 


| GOVERNMENT WILL COLLECT | 
TOBACCO STATISTICS 


HE United States Senate last week 

passed a bill, which 
passed the House, providing for the col- 
lection of tobacco statistics. 
nificance of the measure will be better 
understood by referring to what was said 
on this subject in our review of agricul- 
tural legislation by the last session of 
Congress : 


“A bill of interest to tobacco growers, 
and supported by the large cooperative 
marketing associations, was the Gilbert 
measure providing for the collection and 
publication of tobacco statistics. The 
bill was passed by the House, but went 
over in the Senate on objections during 
the rush of the last few hours of the 
session, 
Barkley, of Kentucky, for its considera- 
tion. The bill, he pointed out, had been 
before the Congress for a number of 
years, and was of importance to tobacco 
growers. 

“The bill was supported by growers 
and growers’ organizations and by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on the ground that it would be of 
benefit to tobacco growers by giving 
them information concerning the amount 
of tobacco on hand for manufacture, and 
thus aiding them in knowing the future 
course of the market The bill was op- 
posed by the Tobacco Association of the 
United States, composed of dealers in 
the leaf tobacco states. Their victory 
may be short-lived, however, for the 
measure is on the calendar for the next 
session with the advantage back of it of 
passage by one House.” 

It is understood that the bill will help 
materially toward getting tobacco grades 
officially récognized, and that this is 
why the tobacco buyers fought it. 
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HAS YOUR CHILD 
"MUSIC HUNGER 
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Schmolier & Muelier Piano Company 
Dept. 735, Omaha, Nebr. 
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_ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


RIVERSIDE! 
CHICKS 


from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breeds; state inspect- 
. e and accredited. Tancred 
6S POT OFF =6White Leghorns with pedigreed 
males frofi the country’s best breeders. Parks 
Strain Rocks, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
took free to every customer, Write for 1929 cata- 
log and prices. Riverside Chicks with 12 years of 
success oo them will save you money, time and 
worrry. 100 live delivery 
RIVERSIDE. ‘HATCHERY AND nguerey FARM 
R.F.D. No. 4-8 Knoxville, Tenn. 














10 FREE 
CHICKS 


We give 10 chicks 

free with each 100 or- 

=e 

Cc. O. D. Pay postman when you get the chicks 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Out catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














larger profits 
our Tancred 
Leghorn Ghitcks earrying % 
324-eg¢ blood. 90% of all males 
used this 
blood. Order NOW for future delivery. 
hundred, 2¢ a chick books your erder. Circular free. 
Hatching eggs carrying the same blood as our 
baby chicks, $1.75 a setting. 


BRANCH & BRANCH, Cullman, Ala. 





North Alabama leading Leghorn Breeders 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN S 
C.0.D. Chicks ePane 


BARRON or TANCRED White Leghorn, PARKS Bar- 
red Rocks, FISHEL White k, RUCKER Reds, 
pA Buff Orpington, FISHEL White Wyandotte. 
BV at BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM THESE FA- 
MOUS BREEDERS. Everything sold produced entirely 
on this 320 acre exclusive poultry farm. Moderate 
prices. Our eye-opening 48 page catalogue free, : 


Drumm Egg Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

















70 BREEDS Chickens, duets, poees 


hardy, northern raised bmg most heey. ood 


prices. America’s qoent plant. 36th pba 
Valuable new 100 page Poultry book FREE. 


R. F. Neubert Co., Bex 846, Mankato, Minn. 








From 200 Egg Cockerels: bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid. Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, Brenham, Texas 





HARRIS’ papeverien oo — 
Le 1. rred Rocks a 


R. 
Jersey Bik. Giants. ions contest aor 
to 312 eggs. Me nig Be oh “Baby 
Rg and Price List Free. Blood- 


test - 
af oaiqrend, Chicks, and, Bepedere. 
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Double Mixed 
‘Triple lested 


new buying guide to fertilizers 
as important as guaranteed analysis 






You'll find the Certificate o 
Quality tag, illustrated on thi 
page, on every bag of Red Stee 
Fertilizer. It says BEST 
TERIALS, DOUBLE MIXED 
TRIPLE TESTED. 


See Your A. S. A. 


Ask the A. S. A. (Authorized 
Swift Agent) for Red Steer. An 
look for the certification tag om 
every bag. It’s your assurance G 
quality in fertilizers. 
















HERE is a new buying guide 
to fertilizer, a new standard 
for judging value, that means as 
much as guaranteed analysis. 

You know that “guaranteed 
analysis,” on every fertilizer bag, 
guarantees the amount of plant 
food. It does not guarantee the 
quality of the fertilizer. 

Now on every bag of Swift’s 
Red Steer Fertilizer you will find 
a Certificate of Quality. It tells 
you that Red Steer is made of 
BEST MATERIALS, DOUBLE 
MIXED, TRIPLE TESTED. 

That means best materials, 
rigidly tested for quality; even, 
uniform mixing; excellent me- 
chanical condition. 


A New Standard of Value 


These things are vitally impor- 
tant, as important in judging 
fertilizer as guaranteed analysis. Did you ever stop to think 

That is why Swift & Company, ae that you can help control thé 
co-operating with your State = : price you get for your cotto 
Experiment Station to give you corn, and other crops? : 
the analysis best suited for your soil and crop, through two complete mixings— DOUBLE Premium prices, you know, are paid foi 
goes a step further in making Red Steer right. MIXED—to make sure of easy drilling and the higher grades. These grades af 
That is part of the well-known Swift policy— that each plant will get its share of plant food. based on quality. You can get increasé 
to make each Swift product the best of its kind. It also certifies that Swift’s Red Steer Ferti- yields of better quality crops by usin 

To give you plant foods from the most pro- _lizers undergo at least three rigid testsin fully ‘the right kind of fertilizer. And y@ 
ductive sources, to mix them right, requires | equipped laboratories. TRIPLE TESTED! can save money by buying Swift’s R 
great care, extensive equipment, a staff of | To assure the right kind of plant food, inthe ‘Steer high analysis 





































Swift & Company 
Fertilizer Works 


Atlanta, Ga. Savannah, 
Albany, Ga. Shreveport, 
Columbia,S.C. Wilmington,N.G 
Greensboro,N.C. LaGrange,Ga 
New Orleans, La. Norfolk, Va 

























Control Crop Prices 

































experts. right form and correct amount. fertilizers. Ask your > 4 
ANwA li - A.S.A. about Swift’s eo 
ew Assurance of Quality Look for the Tag: Red Steer 12-6-6, 15- \NWierarAeall 


‘ The Swift Certificate of Quality certifies that . “Bos¢ Materials, Double Mixed, Triple Tested” | 5-5 and 12-4-4. Swift Agenti§ 
' Red Steer Fertilizers are made from BEST Dees in end talk one 
MATERIALS—plant food from the most A plus value in fertilizers! A plus value over this pte with your Swi 
productive sources. That they have gone and above the guaranteed analysis. A.S.A. He can help 
you make more prof- 

it with Swift’s Red 


Swifts Red Steer Fertilizers *“<*"=.. 


“IT PAYS TO USE THEM” 
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FERTILIZERS 
MTPAYS 10 USE THEM 








